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For New Conditions 


Six Principles Of 
Trust Investment Control 
By Dr. Ralph E. Badger 
Banking Must Remain A Profession 
To Be A Partner Of Progress 
By Glenn G. Hayes 
“We Paid In Full And Closed” 
By T. B. McGrath, Jr. 
How To Control Bank Costs 
Effective Audit Protection 
By B. E. Young 
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A direct correspondent relation- 
ship with any one or all of this 
Bank’s offices throughout Cali- 
fornia assures you intimate, 
prompt, complete credit check- 
ings. ¢ ¢ 415 banking offices 
in 243 California communities. 
¢ ¢ Main offices in the two Fed- 
eral Reserve cities in California: 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 4 National Bank, and 
Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical 
in ownership and management 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 7 1931 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of September 29, 1931 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Office and with Federal Reserve 

Bank $60,847,817.34 
Due from Banks 56,740,055.43 
United States Government Securities... 74,074,990.03 
State and Municipal Securities 24,007,159.18 
Acceptances of Other Banks 26,748,160.22 
Demand Loans to Brokers 37,324,784.66 $279,742,966.86 
Loans, Discounts and Investmients 330,735,908 .04 
Banking Houses 14,860,241.47 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 29,708,199.91 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,639,707.15 

Total $658,687,023.43 
LIABILITIES 
Capital $44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 33,025,914.61 $77,525,914.61 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, © Dividend, 

Unearned Discount, and Contingencies 14,642,010.07 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 30,366,933.03 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 8,055,122.44 
Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 

Securities 5,300,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other 

Liabilities 
Deposits 516,147,679.90 

Total $658,687,023.43 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 
Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 
above statement. 
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The Matson liner Malolo (Flying Fish) entering Honolulu Harbor. Natives in outrigger canoes are escorting her, as is 
the custom with all incoming steamers. 


Is Your Bank’s Horizon World Wide? 


The customers you care the most about keeping are the 
very ones who would be most interested in seeing international 
banking services offered by your bank: the manufacturer inter- 
ested in establishing world markets; the importer who helps 
settle international debts; the inexperienced or the seasoned 
globe-trotter—they all look to you for international information. 

Their accounts are valuable. And, with a Biue Book at 
your elbow, you are fully equipped to extend your bank's 
service throughout the world. 

The Foreign Banks Section of your BLue Book contains a 
complete and accurate list of all banks in the world. It shows 
the statement of condition of the chief foreign banks, together 
with officers and principal correspondents. 

The Bive Book also contains a table of postal and parcel 
post rates to any section of the globe. It gives a list of common 
commercial terms in ten languages. 

Your Brive Boox contains maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, 





England, Philippine Islands, South America, Mexico, West The Shiva Dragon Pagoda at Rangoon in Burma. This 
: is the country Kipling wrote about in his poem “The 
Indies and Alaska. oad to Mandalay." 


Every officer who serves depositors likely to need foreign 
banking service should have a BLue Boox—an up-to-date copy 
—for his personal use. The proportionate cost of the inter- 
national banking information in the Biug Book is but 90c per 
copy or $1.80 a year. With such low cost for such vital infor- 
mation, no bank executive should be without a personal copy. 
If you have none, or if your copy is not up-to-date, order a 
Bivue Book immediately. 


RAND MSENALLY & COMPANY 





Dusk at Honaunau, Kona district of the island of 


5 36 South Clark Street, Chicago Hawaii. The ruins of the ancient city of refuge shows 


in the background. 
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ood Business 
to finance 





a tractor 


Right now, when the whole country 
is talking about and advocating 
lower production costs—bankers 
are vitally interested in this 
problem. 


The purchase of a tractor is frequently the answer. When the 
use of a tractor will enable the farmer to plow, disk, drill and 
harvest his crops at a cost that will increase his earnings and 
enable him to better meet his obligations, it is certainly a wise 
investment. 





Here is an example of what a tractor frequently does: “I have 
used my Model “L” Case Tractor for plowing, harrowing, weed- 
ing, drilling and pulling a combine as well as for many other 
kinds of work, using it in all over 200 days, at no expense except 
for fuel and oil. It does the work faster than horses and does it 
much cheaper.” 


Performance such as this is typical of the increased earnings Case 
Tractors are making possible for thousands of farmers all over 
the country. Equipment that can be put to such wide and extensive 
use is bound to be a good investment when intelligently applied. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


The Case Line now includes 
a machine for practically 
every field operation. Every 
Case product is of the latest 
and most efficient type and 
of the highest quality. 
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CENTRAL REPUBLIC BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 29, 1931 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES G. DAWES 
Honorery Chairman of the Board 


DARRELL S. BOYD 
Fisher, Boyden, Bell, Boyd & Marshall 


JOSEPH H. BRIGGS 
Vice President, H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


GEORGE T. BUCKINGHAM 
Defrees, Buckingham, Jones & Hoffman 


DANIEL H. BURNHAM 
D. H. Burnham & Co. 


GEORGE R. CARR 
Vice President, Dearborn Chemical Co. 


CHARLES S. CASTLE 
Benker, Retired 


HARLEY L. CLARKE 
President, Utilities Power and Light Corp. 


PHILIP R. CLARKE 
President 


HENRY M. DAWES 
President, Pure Oil Co. 


RUFUS C. DAWES 
President, Metropoliten Ges &ElectricCo. 


WILLIAM R. DAWES 
Vice President 


GEORGE W. DIXON 
President, Arthur Dixon Transfer Co. 


GEORGE B. DRYDEN 
President, Dryden Rubber Co. 


GEORGE A. EDDY 
President, Goss Printing Press Co. 


DAVID R. FORGAN 
Co-Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE F. GETZ 
Chairman of the Board, Globe Coal Co. 


JOHN GOODRIDGE 
Vice President, Willing Investment Trust 


JAMES E. GORMAN 
eS Chicego, Rock Island & Pacific 


JAMES E. GREENEBAUM 
Vice President 


M. E. GREENEBAUM 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD C. HALL 
_ Retired Merchant 


SAMUEL M. HASTINGS 
Chairman Finance Committee, Deyton 
Scale Company Division, Internetione! 
Business Machine Corp. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY 
President, Hanover Fire Insurence Co. 


HENRY H. HILTON 
Ginn & Company 


JAMES M. HOPKINS 
Chairman of the Boerd, Camel Co. 


HARRY B. HURD 
Pem & Hurd 


EDWARD N. HURLEY 
Chairmen Executive Committee, Electric 
Household Utilities Corp. 


W. J. JACKSON 
President, Retired, Chicego & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Co. 

JAMES S. KEMPER 
aiden, Lumbermens Mutua! Cesuelty 


F 


. J. LEWIS 
Gann of the Boerd, F. J. Lewis Mig. 


JOHN A. LYNCH 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN A. MeCORMICK 
Vice President 


C. M. MODERWELL 
Chicego, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE 
Vice President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


JOHN W. O'LEARY 
Vice Chairman of the Boerd 


JOSEPH E. OTIS 
Co-Chairman of the Board 


JOSEPH E. OTIS, JR. 


Vice President & Generel Manager, The 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 


H. E. OTTE 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


BURTON F. PEEK 
Vice President, Deere & Co., Moline, lil. 


CONRAD H. POPPENHUSEN 
Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson &Cole 


T. W. ROBINSON 
Vice President, Illinois Steel Co. 


RAYMOND W. STEVENS 
President, Illinois Life Insurance Company 


CHARLES R. STREET 
Vice President, Great American Insur- 
ence Co. 


LOUIS F. SWIFT 
Chairmen of Board, Swift & Co. 


LUCIUS TETER 
Vice Chairmen, Executive Committee 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


RAWLEIGH WARNER 
Vice President end Treasurer, Pure Oil 
0. 


HARRY P. WEBER 
Vice President and General Counsel, 
Chicago City Railways 


A. G. WELLS 
Vice President, Atchison, Topeke & 
Sante Fe Railway Co. 


JOHN E. WILDER 
President, Wilder & Co. 


WALTER H. WILSON 
Vice President 


MARK W. WOODS 
President, Woods Bros. Corp., Lincoln, 
Nebreske 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.........$ 47,718,689.46 


United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities......++ 
Loans and Discounts....-.+++++++ 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock....... 
Real Estate Owned.......ssseeee 
Accrued Interest ....sccesecccees 
Other Resources....sseecesceses 


Customers’ Liability, Account Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of Credit 
Outstanding. ..cccccccccccccce 


20,145,539.01 
27,291 ,423.44 
147,508,271 .03 
1,116,000.00 
4,100,121.77 
1,307,558.35 
1,122,331.16 


6,689,531.98 


Total. ..ccsesecececeeees+$250,999,466.20 


wn 


LIABILITIES 


Capttal..cccccccccccccccccccees$ 14,000,000,00 


Gado osc sececcecconcceusss 
Undivided Profits.....+sesseceeees 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc..... 
Reserved for Dividend Payable Oct.1 
Other Liabilities.......sseeeeeees 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
under Guarantee. .....seeeeee: 


Deposits occcccccccccccccccecces 


10,000,000.00 
4,035,532.80 
2,114,993.08 
420,000.00 
345,923.97 


6,713,008.63 
219,370,007.72 


Total... ...eseeeeeeeeee e+ $256,999,466.20 


wn 


The foregoing statement does not include assets of the invest- 
ment affiliate, Central Republic Company, whose capital 
stock is trusteed for the benefit of the stockholders 
of Central Republic Bank and Trust Company. 
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THE FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLVIII 





Our New President 
“Rings The Bell” 


Harry J. Haas, new A. B. A. presi- 
dent, handled his subject in the 
October BANKERS MONTHLY in a 
masterful way. He certainly has hit 
the nail squarely on the head. I 
refer, particularly, to paragraphs 
two, three, four, and seven. If banks 
practice these suggestions, they will 
find that their institutions will be in 
a position to stand depressions much 
better than they have during the past 
two vears. 

Have you ever checked up and 
noted the fact that in practically all 
larger bank failures in the country 
during the past year it has been 
found that the banks had weak man- 
agement—not only weak managing 
officers; a great many of them have 
had inefficient and weak boards of 
directors. A number of us were dis- 
cussing this several davs ago and we 
came to that decision. 

In Northwest Bancorporation we 
have five principal objectives in the 
operation of our banks. Number one 
refers to good management for each 
bank; number two, to efficient and 
well-informed boards of directors. 


Agree With Mr. Haas’ Precepts 


If you will read this declaration of 
policy all the way through, you will 
find that we are very closely in har- 
mony with many of the things that 
were pointed out by Mr. Haas. 

The policy of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation in relations to its affil- 
iates is very clearly defined and 
thoroughly understood by the officers 
and employees. A summary of our 
policies as outlined by J. C. Thom- 
son, vice president and general man- 
ager, may be of interest: 

1. Good management for each 
bank, made up of experienced, well- 
trained executives, who devote their 
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attention primarily to the welfare of 
their own bank and not to outside in- 


and who realize that their 
chances for future advancement de- 
pend upon the suecess made of their 
own institution. 

2. An efficient, 
board of directors. 

3. Proper methods and systems. 

4. A system of supervision and 
examination which will make sure 


terests, 


well informed 


CONTENTS 


You can make money for your bank by reading 
at least those articles marked with a * 
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that the institution is maintained in 
first class condition and operated 
along the best banking lines. 

5. Such service to the banks 
through a centralized organization as 
the institutions cannot afford to pro- 
vide for themselves—such as the pur- 
chase of securities, and so on. 

W. E. Brockman, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis. 
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“NEW 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


REPLACES THE OLD” 


Leading bankers 
throughout the country where Remington 
Rand business equipment has been in- 
stalled will gladly volunteer facts about 
their experience with any of the 
Remington Rand machines, 
systems or methods. 


Profits 
sh 








>. Please send me information about 

> the following new business equipment. 
0 Dalton Dual Unit Bookkeeping Machine 

° () Unit Posting Plan 

‘ Dual Posting Plan 


O 
(C) ~Remington completely-electrified Accounting Machine 
(1) Safe Ledger Desk 

] 


() Safe Ledger Tray 
(] Check File Desk 


Address 












x 
q 
q 
< 
q 
q 





\f ISE business men and wise cor- 
porations know that greater net profits result from keeping 
their operating equipment up-to-date. 


In the interest of banking alone, Remington Rand has devel- 
oped business equipment that brings new economies and 
safe-guards to bank accounting. And no period in the com- 
pany’s history has been so prolific of new ideas and new 


products as has the past twelve months. 


The new Remington completely - electrified Accounting 

Machine ...the Dalton Dual Unit Bookkeeping Mac hine 

(in conjunction with both the Unit and the Dual Plans of 

Posting) . . . the Safe-Ledger Tray . . . the Safe Ledger Desk 
. and the Check File Desk. 


These five pieces of new business equipment are incompar- 
able in the ability to provide greater efficiency, economies 
and net profits. 


Further details concerning Remington Rand bank account- 
ing equipment and proof of its ability to provide more 
accurate, less costly and speedier accounting will be sent 
you on request. 


Bank Department, Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York. 


Offices in all principal cities. 


Remington Rand 
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NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER offers 
[isco today at prices lower than ever 

before. While the prices of commodities 
are considerably increased today over the 
1913 level, McCormick-Deering tractor prices 
are now about 4o per cent lower than in 1913. 
And these much lower prices are for a very 
much better farm power plant in every way. 


In the important matter of fuel costs and 
tractor upkeep, the advantage is all on the 
side of the tractor. Corn, oats, and hay are 
now at about the same levels as in the 1921 
depression, but gasoline today shows a 46 per 
cent drop in price from the low point of 1921. 
Gasoline fuel for tractor operation costs much 
less today than the hay and grain consumed by 
horses doing the same work. 


Labor is the big item in farm production 
costs. One man with a tractor, doing from 
two to four times as much work in a day 


This illustration shows the 
New 3-plow FARMALL 
tractor. The McCormick- 
Deering FARMALL is now 
made in 2 and 3-plow sizes. 


« » 


Analysis of 47 farmers? 
crop cost records proves 
that if a man could get all 
his horse feed for nothing it 
would still cost him 70 cents’ 
an acre more to use horses 
than to use a tractor. 
Horses eat every day the 
year around; the tractor 
asks for fuel only when 
it is working. 


“he - : 
Ald | 


TRACTOR PRICES ARE LOWER 


THAN EVER 
... and Gasoline 


Is Cheaper Than 
Horse Feed 


as another man with a team of horses, has 
in his control the most powerful wedge to 
widen the gap between cost and selling price 
—and that means PROFIT. 








A McCormick-Deering Tractor is the 
soundest investment for the farm. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer has the 10-20, 
the 15-30, and the two Farmalls on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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“We Cannot Kiscape History” 


AY what we please about easy money easily 
disappearing; inveigh as we please against 
speculation and extravagance; denounce as we 
please the luxury salesman and the get-rich- 
quick promoter; we cannot escape two serious 
and bitter truths of recent banking history. 
Many millions of dollars have been lost by 
sober, thrifty and anti-speculative Americans 
who thought they were buying sound invest- 
ment securities and who were so advised by 
bankers they respected. Many other, sadder 
millions have been lost by frugal, self-denying 
and confiding depositors who took the word 
“‘bank”’ as a hallmark of absolute safety. 


Every Banker Must Share Responsibility 
For The Future 


Not every bank nor every banker was re- 
sponsible for these betrayals in the past, but 
every bank and every banker without exception 
must assume a share of responsibility for their 
prevention in the future. 

As President Haas of the American Bankers 
Association said in the last issue of this 
magazine: 

“It has been a very expensive experience 
for the bank stock investor to learn that no 
bank can be bigger or safer than the men who 
manage it. 

“When each unit of banking, whether it be 
the individual bank, the branch bank, or the 
chain bank, shall have a hard and fast policy 
that the first consideration shall be to deposi- 
tors, then and only then can we avoid such a 
debacle as we have had during the recent past.”’ 

Practical methods by which Mr. Haas’ ad- 
vice may be brought to fruition are not far to 
seek. 


Nine Points Of Attack For 
Better Banking 


In states where banking laws and regula- 
tions are lax, the State bankers associations 
should appoint legislative commissions, see to 
it that they work and leave no stone unturned 
that will translate their conclusions into law. 

In states where laws are adequate but State 
banking officials have proved incompetent, 
negligent or worse, bankers as a body should 
adjourn personal or political aims to exert 
united pressure on elected and appointed 
executives. 
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—Abraham Lincoln 


Every bank without exception should be- 
come a member of a city or county clearing 
house, or at least submit to the regulation of 
a good clearing house on pain of concerted 
pressure by the clearing house members and 
pitiless publicity in the public prints. 

Time deposits should be assured a prior 
claim on segregated assets. 

Securities offered by banks or by affiliates 
who announce their connection with banks 
should be selected and protected in a very 
similar manner to investments for trust estates. 

Not only a percentage of assets in cash 
reserve, but dignified percentages in instantly 
marketable securities and short-time loans 
should be exacted of every state and national 
bank, on penalty of adverse action by exam- 
iners. 

Federal Reserve banks and Metropolitan 
institutions serving country correspondents 
should take it on themselves, as a matter of 
enlightened selfishness, to make surveys and 
supply detailed advice leading to better man- 
agement in backward local institutions. 

Bank officers and boards of directors should 
enforce education in banking as a profession, 
on all men and women entrusted with banking 
responsibility. It is just as unwise to trust 


_the economic health of a community to un- 


educated practitioners as its physical health. 

Stockholders—yes and depositors as well— 
should use their power of selection to force a 
policy of full and detailed explanation on 
bank managements. 


Character Still Comes First 


And yet not any one, nor all of these sug- 
gested improvements can take the place of the 
one great essential in banking—the sine qua 
non of character. The banker who puts any 
other reward above the well-founded confi- 
dence of his fellow men, and the beneficent 
power among them which that confidence 
creates and justifies—that banker must seek 
or be made to seek some other field of en- 
deavor. 

The banker who puts safety first, usefulness 
second, institutional profit a bad third, and 
personal aggrandizement in a wholly separate 
and subordinate category is, after all, our 
whole dependence. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, September 29, 1931 


RESOURCES 

CashandDue from Banks. . . . . . $ 176,663,532.01 
United States Government Securities . . . . 156,199,049.61 
Other Bonds and Securities o « « » « « SOC seez7 
Loans: Demand . . . . $230,069,291.11 

Time : i .  328,330,524.77 558,399,815.88 
Stock in Federal en Bask ir a . «  4,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit so mo 10,828,256.07 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances. . 23,139,332.32 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold , 39,483,308.86 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected .  . .  «  2,992,571.24 
ee ee ee ee ee 15,000,000.00 


3 1,070,352,028.36 





LIABILITIES 

Ce. & «© a we «% 2 ee Se eee 
a ee ee ee 65,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ee ee oe ee -  « 4,089,137.59 
Reserve for Contingencies , eo ww * 10,000,000.00 
Reserve for Dividend Payable Oude 1 aoe aay eee 3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest ‘ oe 10,020,295.15 
Deposits: Demand . . . 3 566,829,746.61 

Time ; - 260,994,202.23 827,823,948.84 
Liability under Letters of Credit  « « « « DT 
Liability under Acceptances . . . . «. . 23,666,726.53 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold ~  «  «  «  39,483,308.86 
Discount Collectedbut Not Earned . . . . 584,412.77 


$ 1,070,352,028.36 
we 
Invested Capital - « « « Over $ 170,000,000* 
Deposits . . . a ee ee $ 827,823,948 
DN és cme A a es $1,070,352,028 


——K=====II*SESSo aE" 


Continental Illinois Company . . Capital $20,000,000 


*The capital stock pe the Continental Illinois Company is held in trust 1 the stockholders 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Compan 
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POLICY of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspondents 
from every part of the country. They 
find here adequate facilities and 
competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association that 
should prove pleasant and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
a 


It Is Possible For A Bank To Maintain 


100% Liquidity With Profit 


UR statement, which shows $15,- 

882,255.30 in eash and invest- 
ments immediately convertible into 
eash, when our deposits are $15,874,- 
215.82, has led to many questions by 
our banker friends. The most com- 
mon of these is: ‘‘ How ean you con- 
sistently pay a profit every year, as 
you have done for 74 years, when 
you keep so much of your assets im- 
mediately liquid ?’’ 

An outline of our policies will 
show that one way of accomplishing 
this is to avoid heavy losses by main- 
taining a conservative loan policy. 

Analyzing our statement step by 
step will reveal the policies that have 
been followed by our bank since its 
establishment. 

1. We have always been known as 
*‘hard-boiled’’ bankers. By this, I 
mean we have never been afraid to 
turn down business where proper 
collateral or other security could not 
be furnished. 

2. We have always given a great 
deal of attention to liquidity, as it is 
our conception of our duty to be in 
a position to liquidate our invest- 
ments more rapidly than our de- 
positors could request their money. 

3. It has always been our aim to 
draw a considerable amount of de- 
posits from our surrounding terri- 
tory on a basis of service rendered 
rather than lines of credit granted. 

You can: readily see that these 
policies give us a large amount of 
liquid funds which may be invested 
in quickly marketable securities, or 
loaned at call on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


By F. W. WOODRUFF 


President, First National Bank of Joliet, Illinois 


“This is the type of bank 
that bankers dream about 
but seldom attain. It fur- 
nishes absolute proof that 
the bank in a strong finan- 
cial position is a good money 
maker. In this instance we 
have unusual strength of 
financial position, coupled 
with high earning power.” 


H. N. Stronck 
Bank.Management Consultant 
Chicago, Ill. 


On our June 30 statement we, of 
course, have an abnormally large 
amount of cash and short-time gov- 
ernment securities. Several millions 
of this item would be normally in- 
vested in short-time quickly market- 
able bonds, commercial paper, or 
bankers’ acceptances, but because of 
the uneasiness of the banking situa- 
tion throughout the country, we are 
holding an abnormally large amount 
of cash in our vaults, and very large 
eredits with the Federal Reserve and 
our Chicago and New York corre- 
spondents. Bank deposits through- 
out the country have been falling 
rapidly and we, therefore, have 
created a large cushion of cash 
against possible decreases in de- 
posits. We look only to safety in 
connection with this cash and do not 
consider the small rate of interest 
offered on it. 

You will note that our short-time 
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bonds are at this time considerably 
in excess of longer-time maturities. 
Most of these short-time bonds are 
carefully selected issues listed on 
some stock exchange, or dealt in 
freely over the counter. 

In our longer time bond account, 
we have carried a preponderance of 
publie utility issues, having liqui- 
dated our railroad bonds to a very 
nominal amount a year ago. 

The item of commercial paper and 
notes rediscountable at the Federal 
Reserve Bank (amounting to a little 
over a half million dollars) is just 
what is indicated ; and notes secured 
by readily marketable stocks and 
bonds are the notes of our individual 
customers carrying acceptable col- 
lateral, the majority of which 1s 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We do not consider this 
last item to be as liquid as the others. 
It is true that in an emergency this 
item could be very rapidly liqui- 
dated, but we could lose all our 
friends and customers by such an 
action and it would, therefore, per- 
haps be one of the last items. 

Short-term loans to firms and in- 
dividuals, of a little over half a mil- 
lion dollars, are loans to local Joliet 
concerns and individuals on the basis 
of their financial statements. 

Joliet first mortgages, in the 
amount of $960,000, would seem to 
be a slow item, but this does not 
happen to be the ease, as we still have 
a very large over-the-counter market 
for these mortgages and could liqui- 
date them much more rapidly than 
one would think. These are loans 
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About THE FIRST NATIONA 
of JOLIET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1857. 


Capital paid in $1,040,000.00. 





Large Surplus and Reserve Fund. 
Safe, conservative loan policy. 
Cash and liquid investments in 


excess of all deposits. 


Has not missed paying dividend 
in 74 years. 


All doubtful loans are promptly 
charged off. 


Carries no Real Estate except its 
banking house. 


Board of Directors of 30 men, 
having large outside resources. 


Chief executive officers NEVER 
borrow from bank. 


Bank has no b 
11. tions what . 


Bank 0 
12. ci does nat be 


oe 


interests since 18) 
Active officers 
14. owed 


Cha Membe 
Officers have sp 
16. as belts busi 


All transactions 
17. ate strictly confid 


A surance 
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19. and Postal ’ * Copieal 


20. Quick, efficient 
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Stock 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. 





Report of Condition of 
The First National Bank of Joliet 
June 30, 1931 





co ceee B GAUDIL9 
1,470,431.25 
3,096,303.63 
1,930,303.62 


$19 882,255.30 


1,933,046.70 
$17,£35,302.00 


$ 9,691,290.71 
10,182,929.18  13,874,215.42 
None 


senececens PI7B39,302.00 


Here’s a statement showing perfect liquidity and a folder that shows how this bank keeps the public informed regarding its condition. 


averaging less than $4,500 each, on 
well-located, detached homes in the 
City of Joliet, and have proved them- 
selves to be, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory item in our ‘savings depart- 
ment portfolio. 

Other first mortgage loans, in the 
amount of $194,000, are set up sepa- 
rately to show our loans on real 
estate security. 

I may say that we carry no mort- 
gages on which the interest is past 
due or which are in foreclosure, as 
we charge them off and put them into 
a liquidating fund in case any of 
them get into trouble. 

Overdrafts is a very small item, as 
you will note, and our banking house 
is earried at a depreciated value 
which represents only a part of its 
real market value. 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank 
is the next item which speaks for it- 
self; and the last item under re- 
sources, other real estate, is, of 
course, carried at nothing. This does 
not mean that we are so smart that 
we did not acquire any real estate 
over the last 10 years, but it does 
mean that we were smart enough to 
charge it to bad debts. 

The liabilities items speak for 
themselves, and you will note, of 
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4. Fundamentals Of 
Profitable Liquidity 


1. Do not be afraid to 
say ‘‘No’” when the situa- 
tion justifies it. 


2. Be able to liquidate 
faster than your depositors 
could demand their money. 


3. Attract deposits on the 
basis of service rendered 
rather than on lines of credit. 


4. Maintain a conserva- 
tive loan policy and thus 
avoid heavy losses. 


course, that we have no rediscounts 
or borrowed money ; it being our idea 
that if each bank would conduet its 
affairs so as to be independent of its 
correspondents except, perhaps, in 
some extreme emergency, everyone 
would be better off. 

Over the past 10 years our insti- 
tution has been able to earn between 
35% and 40% on its stock, charge 
off all bad and doubtful items, put 


aside adequate reserves and pay 
handsome dividends. We. therefore, 
feel that in the year 1931 we ean 
well afford to run on a safety first 
basis, putting strict liquidity ahead 
of earnings, and while we will make 
satisfactory earnings this year, still 
they are of secondary consideration. 

It is our feeling that the man- 
agers of banks in our smaller cities 
have in the past made a great error 
in being afraid to turn down busi- 
ness, and have accepted accounts not 
carrying adequate balances and tying 
up considerable amounts of their de- 
positors’ money in loans which can- 
not be readily liquidated. They have 
done this to build up the community 
and to keep the business from going 
to their competitors. 

As a rule, these loans have not 
really built up the community, but 
have frozen up the bank’s customers 
who would have gone along all right 
had they been unable to borrow the 
money. As far as being afraid un- 
desirable business may go to our 
competitors is concerned, | may say 
that we make it a practice to warn 
our competitors regarding undesir- 
able business, as we are all good 
friends and ean help each other and 
the entire community by cooperation. 
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Taxes Can Be Cut Materially 


If You Will Lend Your Help 


Three practical suggestions for immediate 
action to be followed by every banker. 
A definite program is under way. 


By FELIX M. McWHIRTER 


President, Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman, Committee on State and Local 
Taxation and Expenditures, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


S BANKERS, we have a material 
interest in what is going on tax- 
wise, not only in behalf of our bank- 
ing institutions, but quite as much 
in behalf of business and industry 
as a whole and in behalf of the eco- 
nomie and social well-being of the 
communities and states in which we 
live, 

To assert that bankers and other 
business men should be _ interested 
in this problem to the point of turn- 
ing real energy to its solution should 
not be regarded as an implication 
that they have been entirely idle or 
that their previous efforts have not 
yielded encouraging results. 

It is in conformity with the con- 
viction that the expenditures which 
necessitate taxes constitute the core 
of the tax problem that the most 
recent, and by far the most promis- 
ing remedial effort, has been de- 
veloped within the past four or five 
years. I refer to the effort being 
made by business organizations 
throughout the country, principally 
chambers of commerce, to deal with 
the problem in the obviously sensible 
way of helping to place the fiseal af- 
fairs of their respective communities 
and states in order, relying upon 
other communities and states to do 
likewise. I am convineed that the 
bankers of the nation should be in 
ihe very front rank of this practical 
and effective movement. 

On the basis, then, not of trying 
to surround the whole tax enigma at 
a single embrace, but of endeavoring 
to set in motion toward attainable 
ultimate results, the forces which we 
can command—if we only will com- 
mand them—I venture the following 
suggestions : 

FIRST, we should recognize as 
bankers that we have just as plain 
responsibility for counseling pru- 
dence in public financial manage- 
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Why We Must Act 


1. Between 1913 and 1930, 
the total cost of government 
—federal, state and local— 
has advanced from 3 billion 
dollars a year to 13%, per- 
haps 14, billion dollars a 
year. 


2. The net debt of state 
and local governments has 
increased from 3 billion dol- 
lars to 14 billion dollars. 


3. The ratio of govern- 
mental expenditures to na- 
tional income has increased 
from 8.4% in 1913 to 15.6% 
in 1929, with the probability 
that it will be as high as 20% 
during the 1930-31 period 
of diminished national 
income. 


ment as the medical profession has 
for concerning itself with the physi- 
cal health of our communities. When 
we see a local government plunging 
itself heedlessly into expenditures 
which cannot fail to compel a danger- 
ously high level of taxation, it is our 
duty to point out the weakness in 
such action, without any mincing of 
words, just as we would in dealing 
with poor financial planning by one 
of our own customers. 

When we see our local govern- 
ments going on a spree of issuing 
bonds for good, bad, or indifferent 
municipal improvements and for the 
reprehensible funding of operating 
deficits which should not have been 
tolerated in the first place, it is 


squarely up to us to remind them, 
gently if possible, forcibly if neces- 
sary, that there is inevitably a tax 
headache the morning after. 

This is not a faney or elaborate 
remedy. It requires only saying 
with foree and conviction obvious 
things that heretofore we have been 
content to whisper about or to leave 
unsaid entirely. Yet, with our famil- 
iarity with the realities of finance, if 
we degline to take this Spartan role 
because it does not appear to be a 
pleasant one, just whom can we ex- 
pect to take up the cudgel for sane 
and economical fiscal management ? 
It is not a question of whether we 
know what to say. It is a question 
of whether we have the courage to 
say what we know and stick to our 
guns. 

As individuals, bankers may have 
tendered these counsels of prudence 
and eaution in the past, but informa- 
tion before me indicates that they 
have not made any particular effort 
to obtain a backing of public senti- 
ment for their views. Theirs have 
been voices in the wilderness, so to 
speak. The job now is to make them 
the voices of well-organized com- 
munity opinion. Bankers must be 
willing to place their special train- 
ing and knowledge of finance, and 
their business judgment on commu- 
nity fiseal matters, at the disposal of 
the groups which are endeavoring to 
surround this problem in their re- 
spective cities and states. 

SECOND, we must recognize that 
needed improvements in state and 
municipal fiseal management and 
control do not happen just by sheer 
accident, but because someone or 
some group definitely and purpose- 
fully generates the energy which 
makes them happen. 

As you look at tax conditions right 
at your doorstep, what do you see? 
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Do you see the need, say, for a state 
law outlining and compelling sound 
and adequate budgeting of public ex- 
penditures; for enforcement of such 
laws with a view to making budgets 
not statements of pious hopes and 
idle dreams but definite plans exert- 
ing a year-around control and re- 
straint upon actual operations; for 
a complete and understandable set 
of governmental accounts that em- 
braces all public funds received and 
that lists by name rather than by 
vague generality the expenditures 
made from public funds; for a sys- 
tem of assessments that substitutes 
estimates made by accepted appraisal 
methods for casual guesses by un- 
trained political workers; for an ef- 
fective working limit, both as to pur- 
pose and amount, upon the contrac- 
tion of municipal debt; for controls 
to make sinking funds foolproof? 
Go on with the list yourself. There 
is scant mystery about what your 
city or state needs in such directions. 


This year’s taxes are the product 
of factors running as far back as the 
year in which some bond now out- 
standing was issued or in which some 
publie service of doubtful necessity 
was placed upon the tax roll. The 
taxes of a year, or five years, or 20 
years hence, will be the product of 
the factors which we permit to in- 
fluence them today. Why not follow 
the wiser course of bringing about 
needed changes now, rather than 
waiting for the halting march of 
time or the heavy hand of a crisis? 


The point of this portion of the 
diseussion is this: During the past 
several years, and quite intensively 
for several months, more than 600 
chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations over the country have 
created and set in motion the ma- 
chinery by which many of the 
improvements in the policies and 
methods of fiscal management may 
be obtained at a reasonably early 
date. They are organizing tax com- 
mittees in most communities—if not 
in yours, why? These committees 
are searching out the facts of local 
finance, determining upon immediate 
and long-range adjustments which 
are necessary, ascertaining how those 
adjustments can best and most quick- 
ly be made effective, and, above all, 
building up a persistent, pervasive 
public sentiment which energetically 
will insist upon economical control of 
taxes and public expenditures. 


It’s the old, old story of coopera- 
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What You Can Do 
About Taxes 


1. Counsel prudence in 
public financial management 
and develop public senti- 
ment in that direction. 


2. Put your constructive 
energies behind the move- 
ment sponsored by your 
local chamber of commerce 
to reduce taxes. 

3. Stop approving propos- 
als for public improvements 
that are not absolutely 
necessary. 


tion in any endeavor. In this case, it 
is a question of the force brought to 
bear in the interest of economy and 
governmental efficiency. The results 
to be obtained from the exercise of 
that force will be in direct ratio to 
the number and intensity of individ- 
ual contributions of which the force is 
constituted. What’s your answer? 
Here’s the lever for which you have 
searched. Will you use it? 

Now this leads to some practical 
questions. How much effort and 
time will you—you who have 
stormed, raged, criticized, and reso- 
luted about high taxes and the need 
for ‘‘somebody doing something 
about taxes’’—give toward making 
your community safe from munici- 
pal breakdown and property confis- 
cation? The composite of our an- 
swers to that question has a lot to do 
with the figures to be written on the 
tax bills of 1932 and 1933. 


What Will You Do? 


Tomorrow morning, it is quite pos- 
sible that the telephone may ring and 
that the voice at the other end may 
say, ‘‘Henry, this is Joe So-and-so. 
Some of the boys have asked me as 
president of the local chamber of 
commerce, to put a hand-picked com- 
mittee to work on this tax business. 
We hope to—ete. Will you serve 
on it?’’ 

That’s your cue. What will you 
say? ‘‘Why, umph, ahem, hello, 
Joe. Mighty glad to see the chamber 
getting into this. The town needs it. 
Needs it badly. The fact is, however, 
that I’m pretty busy right now. 


Keenly interested and would like to 
serve, of course, but I just don’t see 
how I can. Tell you what, though, 
I’ll send Algernon Whosis, our pub- 
lie relations man (or assistant cash- 
ier, or office boy) around to the 
meeting and he’ll represent us. Sure, 
glad to do anything I can. Just 
phone me.’’ 


And thus ends, before it really be- 
gins, another promising effort to do 
something about taxes, because, two 
months later, when this committee of 
deputies and alternates submits its 
recommendations to the city council 
or the state legislature, the wise old 
political fox who knows who’s who 
and what’s what around town will 
say to himself, ‘‘ Well, this don’t 
seem to amount to much. Just an- 
other one of these infernal belly- 
aches by a lot of nobodies. If Henry 
Banquier gave a hoot about getting 
taxes reduced, he’d be around here 
himself.’’ No, this is one civie job 
that Algernon Whosis, your omnis- 
cient alter ego, cannot undertake. 
It is your job. It belongs to no one 
else. 


THIRD, just as a parting shot, 
even excessive taxes themselves do 
not just happen unaided. They grow 
out of the ‘‘ projects’’ and the things 
‘*the town needs’’ which the Rotary 
Club, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, the wife’s Sewing Cirele—and, 
it is only fair to say, the chamber of 
commerce—have been ‘‘putting 
over’’ with such enthusiastic whoop- 
‘er-up and ballyhoo for these many 
years. If you have been rubber 
stamping and ‘‘yessing’’ these 
‘‘worthy’’ expenditures from the 
public treasury, even though down 
in your heart you knew that most 
of them were not entirely necessary 
and that many of them were just 
plain nonsense, you can make a con- 
tribution to the campaign for less 
and wiser public spending. 


Thus, if you really are interested 
in alleviating excessive taxes, the ma- 
chinery now has been created by 
which you can contribute your 
energy and judgment in such a way 
that it will be felt and will count for 
something. And, by the way, if Joe 
So-and-so, the president of the local 
chamber, does not call tomorrow, you 
have a telephone you can use to ask 
him: ‘‘Joe, does your chamber have 
a real, honest-to-goodness committee 
bearing down on this tax business? 
If not, let’s get one started before 
the next city budget comes up.”’ 
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A trust committee carefully goes over reports on all securities in a trust estate to decide whether to retain or re- 


place each one. 


needed these days in selecting bank investments. 


Six Principles Of 


With the increasing number of securities available, the judgment of more than one man is 


Trust Investment Control 


Management policies that are safe for trust investments 
are also good as a basis for investing the bank’s surplus. 
This is, therefore, not exclusively a trust story. 


HE investment management of 

trust estates may be divided into 
two phases : 

1. Constant review of securities 
found in the estate or trust when 
opened, with the idea of protecting 
the estate against loss of assets by 
adjustments at the proper time. 

2. Investment and reinvestment of 
cash. 

The first phase of this work, by 
far the more difficult and complex, 
requires the constant use of judg- 
ment and experience. For example, 
a typical trust company with $100,- 
000,000 of trust funds in its custody, 
will probably have 4,000 different 
bonds and stocks on its accounts. 
These are likely to represent obliga- 
tions of corporations, countries, 
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By DR. RALPH E. BADGER 


Executive Vice President, Union Guardian Trust Co., Detroit 


states, and municipalities all over the 
world. Nearly every type of business 
known to mankind will be involved. 

In some eases, large blocks of stock 
will be found, perhaps of sufficient 
size to represent a controlling inter- 
est in closely held corporations. In 
other eases will be found stocks or 
bonds of companies so small that no 
recorded data are available. Many 
estates disclose obligations of com- 
panies long since defunct. 


Trust Accounts Analyzed 


In order properly to carry out re- 
sponsibilities assumed in respect to 
such a diversified group of invest- 
ments, research departments are re- 
quired to analyze every item on 
their trust accounts. 


Reports are prepared on each se- 
curity held and entire estates are 
frequently analyzed for the benefit 
of a trust committee which carefully 
goes over all available information. 
The combined judgment of the de- 
partment making the studies and a 
committee of representative business 
men, dealing with facts, leads to ac- 
tion. 

The first inclination, of course, is to 
sell all securities that do not measure 
up to the highest standards. This ac- 
tion, however, may be unwise, in that 
too great a sacrifice might be imposed 
on an estate. Where a few low-grade 
issues only are held on an estate, or 
where the issues involved represent 
a large portion of the estate, the 
urgency to sell is increased. In such 
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cases, it must be clearly demonstrated 
that the securities in question have 
possibilities of appreciation, out- 
weighing the possibilities of further 
depreciation. 


Let us take the case of an estate 
containing $10,000 par value of 20 
issues in moderately doubtful stand- 
ing. No particular issue stands out 
as especially worse than the others. 
Either all must be sold or all re- 
tained. Unless the possibilities of 
further depreciation far outweigh 
possibilities of appreciation, the best 
policy would probably be to retain 
the entire list, because the estate has 
a sufficiently large number of issues 
to permit the law of averages to 
work. The utter failure of one or 
two issues would probably be more 
than offset by final payment at par 
by a majority. 


Market Conditions Alter 
Situations 


A somewhat different situation 
may be created by market conditions. 
For example, a very severe decline 
occurred during the latter part of 
1930 in so-called second grade, and 
even in low high-grade bonds (if the 
term may be used.) Thus, Standard 
Statistics Index of B-1 bonds fell 
from about 80 at the close of 1928 to 
7314 by January 1, 1930. December 
31, 1930 this index stood at about 67, 
the corresponding yield on this group 
of bonds being approximately 734%. 

Bonds of many substantial cor- 
porations were included in this in- 
dex. What action should trust com- 
panies have taken at that time in 
respect to second-grade bonds? Ex- 
cept in respect to issues that were 
definitely bad, the reasonable action 
would have been to have held such 
securities on the assumption that 
such a condition must be temporary. 
Complete stagnation would face our 
entire economic structure, if corpora- 
tions enjoying moderate eredit 
standing were required to pay as 
high as 8% for capital. In the course 
of time, is was reasonable to expect 
hysteria to pass and bonds of this 
class, as a whole, to rise to normal 
levels. Sales during periods of dis- 
tressed selling should be avoided, if 
possible. 

A somewhat different problem is 
presented where an estate contains 
common stocks. Should a trustee 
continue to hold any stocks on its 
trust accounts? Each trust must be 
considered in the light of special cir- 
cumstances which surround it. Much 
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Five Investment 
Questions Answered 


1. With 20 issues all in 
moderately doubtful stand- 
ing, what should be done 
about replacement? 


2. What should a trust 
company do with second 


grade bonds received in an 
estate? 


3. Should a trustee con- 
tinue to hold common stocks 
in an estate? 


4. Should trust companies 
purchase securities from an 
affiliate? 


5. What should be the 
policy regarding real estate 
mortgages? 


depends, of course, upon the nature 
of the stock. Many trust companies 
believe that stocks of the highest 
grade, representing equities in our 
large industrial, utility, and finan- 
cial concerns, may well be retained 
where no special problem is involved, 


Certain Conditions Make 
Sales Desirable 


The next major problem in the in- 
vestment management of trust es- 
tates pertains to the investment and 
reinvestment of cash. It is in respect 
to this function that popular miscon- 
ception exists today. It is illogical 
that trust companies, on the one 
hand, would spend large sums of 
money and energy to analyze securi- 
ties turned over to them; and on the 
other hand, invest and reinvest cash 
funds on their own responsibility in 
securities that involve even moderate 
investment risk. The investment 
policies of trust companies presup- 
pose : 

1. The purchase of only the high- 
est grade bonds, after careful and ex- 
haustive studies, such bonds having 
first been approved as investments 
by responsible officers of the trust 
company, as well as by some form of 
independent committee. 

2. Absolute avoidance of inter- 
company or inter-group relation- 
ships in the purchase of securities. 
In other words, bonds are purchased 





in the open market on the basis of 
an unbiased opinion regarding their 
intrinsic merit, and are allocated to 
trust accounts at their exact~ cost. 
Trust companies with which I am 
most familiar today adhere strictly 
to this policy. Where sales are made 
from trust accounts, a similar atti- 
tude is taken. Meticulous care in 
following this policy is essential to 
proper trust management. Such a 
policy is vital to publie confidence, 
and trust companies in their own in- 
terest, if for no other reason, must in- 
evitably adopt it. 
3. The investment of a portion of 
trust funds in selected individual 
first mortgages on improved real es- 
tate, generally homes, where the 
mortgage does not exceed 50% of 
the appraised value. This type of 
investment lacks liquidity, to be sure, 
but it is assumed that sufficient bonds 
are held to overcome this situation. 
On the other hand, mortgages on im- 
proved real estate are perhaps the 
oldest type of security known. Every 
state in the Union legalizes this type 
of mortgage as a proper investment 
for savings banks. 


Income Secondary In Trusts 


This type of investment nets ap- 
proximately 6%, contrasted with a 
common yield on corporate bonds 
suitable for trust funds of between 
414% and 5%. Income is of second- 
ary consideration in investment 
management of trust estates, yet 
mortgages of the nature described 
have stood the test of time and ex- 
perience. 

The higher yield on mortgages in 
contrast to bonds is due in large part 
to the lack of marketability of the 
former, contrasted with the latter, 
and not to lack of safety. 

4+. Trust companies are extremely 
reluctant to purchase stocks for trust 
accounts and refrain from doing so 
except in cases: 

a. Where the trust instrument ex- 
pressly directs them to invest therein. 
This does not apply to cases where 
power to make stock investments is 
accorded the company, but where the 
direction is explicit. 

b. Where rights to subscribe to 
additional stock come to the trust by 
virtue of previous holdings of a given 
stock; where the company issuing 
such rights is thoroughly sound; 
and where no special conditions sur- 
round the trust making the exercise 
of subseription rights undesirable. 
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Borrowing relationships would be vastly improved by a frank and full discussion with the loaning officer as 
to each firm's plans for future expansion. Loaning officers would have to make more thorough study of each 
credit risk to advise correctly and it would benefit the customer beyond measure to have informed guidanee 
based on real knowledge of the long-run factors likely to affect his industry, his territory, his lines and his 


customers, his raw materials, his plant and his labor. 


Five-Year Plans I Would Use 


Were A Bank President 


LONGER view of objectives gives more time to plan 
and inspires more careful administration. The five- 
year plans suggested are practical for banks of all sizes. 


— has her five-year plan 
and, if I were a bank president, 
my institution would have the same 
thing for each department. Putting 
it another way, anything which was, 
in a broad way, worth doing at all 
would be worth continuing for five 
years. 

Directors would be elected for five- 
year terms instead of for one to three 
years, as in the ordinary bank. 

Officers would have five years—no 
more and seldom less—to handle the 
same general jobs. The first and 
fourth years of an officer’s tenure of 
a given function would be the eru- 
cial ones from my standpoint as 
president. 

The first year would answer the 
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question, ‘‘Was I right in giving X 
this job?’’ If the answer were ‘‘ Yes’’. 
the second and third years would see 
me letting X go ahead with all he 
needed of authority, codperation and 
backing. The fourth year would 
answer the question, ‘‘Shall I tell X 
to expect promotion at the end of his 
fifth year, or suggest that he find 
something else to do—inside or out- 
side the bank—and give him a year 
to do it in?’’ 


A Five-Year Plan For Employees 
And Customers 


Seasoned employees being the 
great essential in any bank, I would 
require five years’ experience in bank- 
ing of any officer or any employee at 


important clerical or customer-con- 
tact work. Less important jobs would 
be graded as requiring four, three, 
two or one year’s experience. Some, 
of course, would require none. As 
far as possible, it would be the aim 
to have this experience acquired right 
here in my own bank, Subject to 
change, as necessary, each officer and 
employee would have five years of 
planned activity before him all the 
time. 

‘*Where do you want to be five 
years from now and how ean we help 
you get there?”’ 

This question expresses the atti- 
tude I would expect each department 
to assume towards every customer. 
Details of procedure would be up to 
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department heads, but; in broad out- 
line, they would follow the trends I 
shall list or something like them. 


The commercial department has 
two classes of customers—borrowing 
and non-borrowing. Borrowing re- 
lationships would be vastly improved 
by a frank and full discussion with 
the loaning officer as to each firm’s 
plans for future expansion. Loaning 
officers would have to make more thor- 
ough study of each eredit risk to ad- 
vise correctly and it would benefit the 
customer beyond measure to have in- 
formed guidance based on real know]- 
edge of the long run factors likely to 
affect his industry, his territory, his 
lines and his customers, his raw mate- 
rials, his plant and his labor. 

The non-borrowing commercial cus- 
tomer always has or should have a 
reserve objective. Talking over his 
next five years with him may or may 
not inerease his balances, but should 
unquestionably develop him as a 
borrower on collateral, a bond or 
mortgage prospect, a trust customer 
and so on. 

The importance of five-year serv- 
ice provisions for bond buyers and 
trust customers hardly needs to be 
dwelt upon. 

Savings depositors, I am _ con- 
vineed, are not given a long enough 
view of their accounts. The ordinary 
man’s initial balance and the ordi- 
nary man’s single deposit must, in 
the very nature of the case, seem like 
a drop in the bucket. And if this is 
true of his deposits, think what his 
interest credits must appear to him. 
But if a man will deposit $25 a month 
for five years, his- bank can promise 
him $1,500-of principal and some- 
where around $100 of interest. Both 
are good-looking amounts to the man 
whose salary is less than $3,000 a 
year. 

‘*What do you want five years 
from now ?’’ would be a good keynote 
for savings department service. 

How are you going to apply this 
to the safe deposit department? The 
answer is not so difficult to find as 
you might think. We rent a box at 
$5 for one year, payable in advance. 
Suppose we offered three years at 
$12.50 and five vears at $20, payable 
in advance, perhaps with privilege 
of cancellation at $5 for each year of 
actual use? This would make it more 
difficult for competition to wean cus- 
tomers away. It would eut collection 
costs and losses, and reduce turnover 
due to customers who change ad- 
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Seven Five-Year Plans 
For Bank Management 


1. Directors would be 
elected for five years. 


2. Officers would have five 
years to handle one general 
job. 

3. I would require five 
years of experience in bank- 
ing of any officer or em- 
ployee at important clerical 
or customer contact work. 

4. Customers would be 
helped in working out a five- 
year plan for their own ad- 
vancement. 


5. Bonds would be bought 
for a five-year investment 
plan. 


6. Equipment would be 
bought on the basis of what 
it would save in five years 
of use. 

7. Advertising would be 
laid out for a five-year 
plan. 


& & 
dresses. It would save the average 
safe deposit customer time and 
money. 


Five-Year Asset Management 


If I were a bank president, I would 
adopt (and where necessary adapt) 
the five-year asset plan outlined by 
Stronek and Eigelberner in ‘‘ Bank 
Loan Management,’’ particularly as 


regards investment portfolio. I 
would buy bonds with five-year 


swings in mind. This does not mean 
that I would ever miss a chance to 
make a trading profit, if I was sure 
that I got the same or better features 
of security, liquidity and yield. It 
does mean that in-and-out bond trad- 
ing, as a plan, has not worked as well 
for the average bank as it does for 
the exceptional bank with large re- 
sources and a force of specialized in- 
vestment bankers. 
Buying Buildings And 
Equipment 

The progressive bank can afford to 
be five vears ahead of itself and its 
community in planning space, physi- 


cal facilities, customer convenience 
and machine equipment. 

Whether it is a new building or a 
new change maker, the question 
should not be ‘‘What will it cost 
this year?’’ but, ‘‘ What will it pro- 
duce, accomplish, or save in the next 
five years?’’ Strangely enough, many 
banks are quite willing to invest 
money in improving other concerns, 
but seem strangely loath to invest 
money in improving themselves. If 
I were a bank president, I would 
change that attitude—unless, on 
mature consideration, I had decided 
to change banks. 


New Business And Advertising 


Once there was a man in a taxi- 
eab. At two A. M. his driver asked 
him for the tenth time where he 
wanted to go and was told for the 
tenth time to drive around the block. 
He was reminded that the driver had 
been doing that since midnight and 
replied: ‘‘Oh, have you? Well, that 
must be what’s makin’ me so dizzy! 
Turn around and drive the other 
way.’”’ 

New business managers, advertis- 
ing managers and advertising agency 
executives have often told me that 
certain bank presidents make them 
feel as that taxi driver must have 
felt. ‘‘Do about what was done last 
year and don’t go too far,’’ is the 
annual presidential order year after 
year, until all of a sudden it changes 
to: ‘‘The bank isn’t satisfied with 
results and has decided not to con- 
tinue with your services.’’ 

If I were a bank president, I would 
set up a mark for the growth of each 
department of the bank in five years 
and get qualified experts to tell me 
how much that growth would cost in 
advertising, customer cultivation and 
new business solicitation. Then I 
would demand a workable five-year 
program, itemized by departments 
and grand divisions of expenditure, 
to be prepared by a board consisting 
of the department heads, the new 
business executive, the advertising 
manager and the bank’s advertising 
agency. This would positively save 
money— but it would do more. It 
would insure steadiness of aim and 
continuity of method—two essentials 
of all successful sales and advertis- 
ing. 

Rounding up the discussions so 
far: If I were a bank president, I 
would work on 20-year policies and 
personnel, five-year plans, annua! 
programs, and quarterly procedures. 
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That bank is a partner of progress whose officers have the ability, authority, and inclination to work with local business- 
men when prompt adjustments to new conditions are necessary. 


Banking Must Remain A Profession 


o Be A Partner Of Progress 


A bank stockholder reminds us that a profession cannot be 
successfully mechanized. We need to retain the qualities 
of a profession, if we are to operate the most useful banks. 


ig WOULD seem strange, if. out 
of the storm of so strenuous a 
period as we have just experienced, 


there did not emerge a _ healthier, 
sounder, and more stable relation- 


ship between banker and depositor. 
The question today seems to turn on 
the issue of whether the changes 
necessary to such stability are to be 
administrative or fundamental in 
nature; a modification of present 
policies or a revolution in the coun- 
try’s entire banking system. 

It is unfortunate that an earnest 
examination of a banking system, 
with a view to betterment, should 
come in a period when the issues ean 
be clouded by an economic disaster 
that has affected the entire world. 

In diseussing this subject, and in 
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anticipating what this new era in 
banking may be, I approach it from 
the standpoint of the bank customer 
and bank stockholder. I want to 
treat the matter more as a layman 
and interested bystander who looks 
upon the business from the outside, 
than as an insider or manipulator 
of the banking machinery itself. 


Much In Favor Of Independent 
Community Bank 


From this point of view, I see 
many things in favor of the inde- 
pendent community bank. I am 
moved to this by the intimate and 
personal relationships such a bank 
makes possible, its human and 
communal outlook, and also because I, 


as an American, possess an independ- 
ence-loving heritage, a love of fair 
play and a hatred of monopoly. 

I am against branch banking be- 
cause I see in it an eventual mon- 
opoly that may stand in the way of 
my own business progress and the 
progress of my community. There 
may be economie grounds for chain 
stores, but banking, though a busi- 
ness, is also a profession, with strong 
implications of social service. It is 
semi-publie in character, and for 
this reason is not properly amenable 
to such mechanization as can apply 
to ordinary business. 

The bank properly is not an 
agency of progress; it is a partner of 
progress. The independent bank 
takes its plaee shoulder to shoul- 
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der with its neighbors. A monopoly 
through branch banking can cripple 
much of the enterprise in the smaller 
centers and dampen the ambition and 
initiative of much of our citizenry. 
It can hobble the small business man 
seeking to grow. 

Am I to do business with a banker 
I know and who knows me; who 
knows what I have already accom- 
plished and what my destination is; 
who knows my character, my family 
and associates? Or am I to deal with 
a branch bank manager who may not 
know or understand me and may 
know nothing of an intimate nature 
about my community? Such a 
branch manager may have to act on 
generalities, rather than particulars. 
He may be unable to treat each ease 
individually, with a close knowledge 
of all the factors involved. 


W hat Individualized Bank Does 


No! I want an_ individualized 
service. As a stockholder, I want my 
bank to foster my community, give 
aid to those it knows to be worthy 
of help and to give its cooperation 
promptly. I want to see my commu- 
nity grow; I want to see my neigh- 
bors advance ; I want to see our enter- 
prising youth encouraged. 

The harshest things opponents say 
about unit banking are that it is 
generally incompetent and often 
undereapitalized ; also, that there are 
too many of them. These things are 
always said by big business about the 
little fellow. But the big fellow was 
once little himself. 

What about these charges? 

Yes, there are too many here and 
there but that is true of practically 
all businesses. It is competition that 
makes this country thrive. 

Are they incompetent? Many, if 
not most of the big men in great 
banks, rose from the ranks of the 
independents. I believe some of the 
best bankers in the country are now 
in unit banks. It takes a mighty 
smart banker to compete with the 
big fellows. A mismanaged or 
crooked bank is a mismanaged or 
crooked bank whether it is large or 
small, whether it is a national, chain 
or branch, whether it is grouped or 
independent; whether it is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve or not. 

No system has a monopoly of bank- 
ing brains or talent, and no way has 
yet been devised for preventing bank 
failures under any form of banking. 
While one of our eminent bankers 
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5 Highlights On The 
Profession Of Banking 


1. The bank properly is 
not an agency of progress; 
it is a partner of progress. 


2. A monopoly of banking 
can cripple much of the en- 
terprise in the smaller cen- 
ters and dampen the 
ambition and initiative of 
much of our citizenry. 


3. A mismanaged or 
crooked bank is mismanaged 
or crooked whether it be 
large or small, national, 
state, group, branch, or 
chain. 


4. No system has a mon- 
opoly of banking brains or 
talent. 


5. No way has been dis- 
covered for preventing bank 
failures by changing the form 
—branch banks, chains, 
groups, and _ independents 
have had failures. 


was referring to the irresponsible 
management of the independents and 
advocating branches as a remedy, a 
string of banks in a near-by state, 
where branches are permitted, top- 
pled over with $100,000,000 in de- 
posits. We have had some high 
examples in our own territory to 
prove that no system is immune. 
How about undercapitalization? 
Perhaps it is too easy to start a 
state bank. If so, the remedy lies in 
making it a little more difficult, 
through legislation, not by creating 
a monopoly. I might just as readily 
say it is too easy to start a branch 
bank. Any remedy needed lies in 
the hands of the state authorities. 


Individualized Banking Worth 
What It Has Cost 


Some one has remarked that all 
the losses through our system have 
been a small price to pay for the 
value inherent and the benefits de- 
rived from our individualized bank- 
ing. Good banking is good banking, 
whether it is small or large. 


Here, in Cook County, IIL, if any- 
where, the independent banker has 
been put through his real test. That 
he has acquitted himself with credit 
is evidenced by the banking record 
of the county. If the layman would 
but detach his mind from the upset- 
ting and extraordinary conditions 
that have swept over us in rapid 
order; if he would but read the ree- 
ord in the light of everyday fune- 
tioning, the position of the independ- 
ent banks of this country would 
stand conspicuous for strength and 
integrity. 


New Era Coming To Banks 


There is a new era coming to the 
banks of our country, and if you 
are not alert it may take you un- 
aware. We are about to emerge from 
the devastating depression that has 
been stifling us. Whether the revival 
be slow or rapid, it will not be true 
to form unless it sweeps this nation 
to heights of prosperity never 
reached before. 

Our manufacturers and business 
men, our professions and trades, the 
home and the family, have been 
starved and stripped clean of sup 
plies. The many things used in the 
life of the community have been de- 
pleted. There is a tremendous de- 
mand for goods and services to be 
unleashed. When the right time 
comes producers and distributors wil! 
flood you with calls for help. Build- 
ers will clamor for aid. 


Better Days Are Ahead 
For Real Estate 


Real estate has been dead for 
many years. It is bound to stir into 
new life, to grow apace. Excessive 
taxation is on the carpet, and out of 
the mess is bound to come—must 
come—a fairer basis for levying on 
real estate. Better times will seat- 
ter a huge number of individuals and 
families, who have doubled up and 
trebled up, to find new quarters and 
new homes. Rents will rise, build- 
ings multiply. 

I firmly believe you will see a 
heavy trend to the suburban areas. 
This trend has become marked in 
recent years and was hobbled only 
by the present economic disturb- 
ance. 

Independent banking will con- 
tinue to be a vital factor in the pro- 
gress and development of the nation 
as it has in the past. 
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And The Charge Is: 


Negligent Public Relations. 


Rumors do not start, or if they do, have little effect 
on the bank that has kept its customers well in- 
formed by personal contact and consistent advertising. 


rp oe plans have been urged 
by financial and general adver- 
tising agencies for a broad eduea- 
tional campaign to restore confidence 
in banks. This campaign could easily 
be financed by a ‘‘per capita’’ as- 
sessment that might run from one to 
four figures, depending upon the size 
of the institution. Such a campaign 
should be launeched—should long ago 
have been inaugurated, if it were 
possible to accomplish its purpose. 

In some important cities banks 
have quite generally taken to cover 
in an advertising sense, leaving the 
field to Dame Rumor. 

As a result, good banks and able 
bankers have been sacrificed. Many 
thousands of depositors have found 
many millions of their hard-earned, 
sorely needed reserves tied hard and 
fast in the legal tangle. Undoubtedly 
the general business situation must 
have been greatly aggravated by this 
loss of savings and other deposits 
which the banker himself has taughi 
families and larger economic units to 
regard as their final ‘‘line of de- 
fense.”’ 

Still seepage goes on, with rumor 
ever resourceful, leading the fight. 

A bank is the most human of in- 
stitutions. It used to be thought that 
a bank will always be safe if it is 
ably managed. Safety was held to 
be entirely within the initiative and 
control of the management. Bankers 
stated that there is no excuse, aside 
from an Act of God or public ea- 
lamicy, for a failed bank. 

Latterly, however, it looks as if we 
might have to admit that safety rests 
with the depositors. A bank is ereet- 
ed on the same principle as an insur- 
ance company. What fire insurance 
company could keep open—if con- 
flagration were suddenly universal ? 
What life insurance company could 
survive, if every ‘‘risk’’ selected one 
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Six Points On Bank 
Stability 

1. If a bank remains al- 
most absolutely liquid, it is 
no longer a commercial bank, 
but merely a safe deposit 
company protecting money 
without a fee. 

2. Public relations work 
may appear intangible, yet 
nothing can be more impor- 
tant to the stability of the 
bank. 

3. Public faith and the 
understanding and loyalty of 
customers are what carry a 
bank through in times of 
stress. 

4. When rumor has gone 
too far, there is a definite 
hazard in a reversal of policy 
by which a bank that has 
not advertised suddenly be- 
comes loquacious. 

5. Any sound banker who 
could establish a customer 
filter capable of eliminating 
the ignorant, the excitable, 
the thoughtless, and the 
unsportsmanlike among 
mankind would have an im- 
pregnable bank. 

6. Your bank’s salvation 
lies in your building it into 
the confidence of a large 
majority of the people of the 
community by consistent 
educational advertising. 


popular date for his demise? And 
what bank could survive if all the de- 
positors or even a very large major- 
itv of them decide that they want 
their money right now? In times of 
stress, every bank thus becomes a 
mutual. 

The dilemma has two horns. If 
the money goes out now, the residue 
of time loans and other forms of 
property not instantly liquid imme- 
diately leaps into predominance. 
And if the bank insists upon main- 
taining itself almost absolutely liq- 
uid, it is no longer a bank, but merely 
a general safe deposit box, operated 
even without the ‘‘penny-a-day’’ 
charge which the customer must pay 
downstairs. 


But is there any excuse for a 
failed bank? In other words, is there 
any excuse for the management of 
the bank permitting the initiative to 
pass to a group of depositors suffi- 
ciently large and sufficiently panicky 
to wreck the institution? 

As advertising men have so many 
times said, public relations may be 
intangible, but nothing can be more 
important. Publie faith, understand- 
ing and loyalty are what carry a 
business through in times of stress, 
just as a man’s constitution and past 
life may do more for him in a crisis 
than all the doctors. 


Looked at in this light, it is incom- 
prehensible that the banks have at- 
tempted to deal with the 1929-1931 
situation without a more careful and 
thorough organization of their publie 
relations. Is it too much to say that 
the main charge against them has 
been neglect of this all important 
aspect ? 

When critical times suddenly 
come it is often too late to make ex- 
planations or build confidence. 
Whatever is said then is like the old 
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familiar defense of virtue. The best 
advertising strategy under such con- 
ditions may be a bold, frank state- 
ment; but on the other hand the best 
plan is frequently to carry on, reiter- 
ating what has been said in past ad- 
vertisements, analyzing each new 
statement much as in the past, dwell- 
ing upon the character of the direc- 
tors, recalling in what seems a casual 
way those things upon which public 
confidence has been built. 

In definite cases where this line of 
action has been taken, results have 


frequently been gratifying. With- 
drawals have been checked. Rede- 
posits have been secured. Rumors 


have been fought and downed. A 
new and better understanding has 
been established between the insti- 
tution and its publie. 


Where the embarrassment has pro- 
ceeded too far, there is a definite 
hazard in any reversal of policy by 
which a silent institution suddenly 
becomes loquacious in its own de- 
fense. The situation requires the 
most careful handling by people sea- 
soned in public relations, publicity 
and advertising work. 


How To Provide “Group 
Defense” 


If the banking stress embraces a 
definite locality, the preferred 
method, where it can be accom- 
plished, may be group defense. By 
that method, the danger of suspicion 
coming to a focus is minimized. This 
is merely a modification of the pre- 
scription which the American Bank- 
ers Association until today has failed 
to entertain. But the discussion con- 
tinues. And sometime, somewhere, 
there will be found a clearing house 
or other banking group courageous 
enough to state the principles of 
banking, to analyze a bank statement, 
and to treat with primary clarity all 
those phases of the subject upon 
which the general public has a right 
to be reassured or even educated. 

The public is made up of stable 
and unstable mentalities—of rich 
and poor—of educated and ignorant 
—of readers and non-readers—of 
the phlegmatic and the excitable—of 
the brave and the cowardly—of the 
sportsman and the pot hunter. 

Any sound banker who could 
establish a customer filter capable of 
eliminating the ignorant, the excit- 
able, the thoughtless and the un- 
sportsmanlike among mankind would 
have a bank which would be impreg- 
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nable. The trouble starts with these 
classes. And, lacking reassurance or 
definite evidence that the bank has 
the situation under control, the more 
stable public are bound in self pro- 
tection to follow along or lose all. 
When the bank is down to its final 
pitiful pereentage of frozen assets, 
those who stood by most bravely are 
the worst punished. The bank’s 
greatest failure is to its best friends. 

Its salvation as an institution now 
and hereafter is in building itself 
into the confidence of a larger and 
larger majority of its people, work- 


ing from the stable and intelligent 


side as far over towards the ‘‘lunatie 
fringe’’ of its depositors as its gift 
for public relations will carry. 
Strange things are being done 
these days. Panicky depositors are 
securing cashier’s checks—and stor- 
ing them in the vaults. Corporate 
eredit statements sometimes show 
‘“‘eash in safe deposit box’’ as well 
as ‘‘eash in bank.’’ Isn’t it time that 
keen, careful and far-sighted atten- 
tion be given by financial institutions 
to their relations with this public 
and to the place which they occupy 
in the understanding of that major- 
ity of their publie which could make 
or break almost any bank any day? 


Isn’t it better to keep an adver- 
tisement running even if it is only 
the good old message of safety, re- 
sponsibility and liquidity, of the 
directorate and the statement, of age, 
conservatism, progressiveness and 
what not, rather than to chance the 
alternative? Isn’t it better to keep 
these messages circulating every 
month of the institution’s lifetime, 
rather than keep silent so long that 
when a message of reassurance is de- 
manded, depositors become uneasy 
because the sphinx has spoken? 


Trust Advertising May Create 
New Confidence 


There is still another way in which 
the publicity needs of a sensitive 
banking situation may sometimes be 
met. It is possible so to advertise 
trust services as to keep the institu- 
tional background in the public 
mind, while at the same time selling 
a departmental service for which 
even now there is a definite and 
profitable market. 

In an article entitled ‘‘The Trust 
Department as Antidote for Low 
Money Rates,’’ in Trust Companies 
Magazine for April, 1931, the writer 
advanced the suggestion that the sale 


of personal trust business—wills, 
testamentary trusts, insurance trusts, 
living trusts and liquidation trusts 
—mnight be utilized in these times to 
help replace the earnings of the in- 
vestment and even the commercial 
department. 

A check-up of important banks in 
various cities reveals that this has 
proved feasible in 1931 for insti- 
tutions which had a sharply defined 
objective in their trust advertising 
and solicitation. It is true that the 
investment holdings of new living 
trusts, for example, have been more 
ragged and difficult to reorganize 
than ever before. Some trust depart- 
ments have even had to revise their 
fees in order to cover the cost of this 
work. But there is still trust busi- 
ness to be had and some of it means 
immediate profits. 


Personal Contact Also Gets 
Business 


A cashier stepped out last week to 
spend a half day visiting among old 
customers of his bank. In making 
those calls, he and other officers are 
carrying out a sales plan by which 
the bank expects to build up a con- 
siderable increase in business. (This 
plan, by the way, is not bad tech- 
nique for the bank that wishes to re- 
assure depositors; but here again, 
what a pity that the action when 
most needed must seem to the cus- 
tomers so extraordinary !) 

The cashier picked up three def- 
inite pieces of trust business during 
these casual calls upon old custom- 
ers of the bank. A fair half day’s 
work—for 1931. Profitable trust 
business can still be had. The least 
a bank might do in this public rela- 
tions crisis would be to take ad- 
vantage of this fact and advertise 
its trust service aggressively ; its con- 
servatism, age, strength and general 
solvency casually. 

The basic troubles of most banks 
today are; 1. Lack of earnings; 
2. Lack of publie confidence. 

The remedy lies not in ostrich-like 
silence—surely not in quaint and 
curious advertisements that go far 
afield for illustration and copy 
theme, with no major objective. 

The remedy does lie in far-sighted 
and experienced handling of the 
problem of public relations. If the 
bank has always operated as a 
‘‘mutual,’’ the time is not likely to 
come when its depositors will join in 
mutual wreckage. 
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Good pastures can be maintained even in drought periods. Poor pasture may cause a loss on livestock feeding. Do 
your farmer borrowers know how to keep their livestock thriving? 


Why Farmers Lost On Feeding 


And What To Do To Avoid Loan Losses 


HERE are ways to prevent farm losses. As a banker, you can 
see that your borrowers are studying to keep production costs 
below market prices. Check your farmers on the ideas here given. 


| Preeti feeds are a study in 
themselves. One man can use 
one ‘‘pet’’ feed combination and an- 
other have his own ideas on this sub- 
ject. Dozens of men can feed hogs 
or any other class of livestock, ro 
two of them using exactly the same 
feeds or feed combinations. All may 
be obtaining results which are satis- 
factory. 
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How can this be possible? Corn, 
wheat, and barley are so-called carbo- 
hydrates. Hogs fed on any one of 
them or on them in any combination 
will not produce economical gains. 
Supply protein supplements of some 
kind, such as tankage, skimmed milk, 
oil meal, soy beans or soy bean meal, 
fish meal, alfalfa, peanut meal, and 
others, in proper combination and 


proportion, and economical gains 
are the result. 

In a recent study of the value of 
wheat as hog feed, the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station advises that tankage or 
some other similar high protein sup- 
plement should be fed to hogs for 
best results. This fact has long been 
recognized in connection with the 
feeding of corn to hogs, and yet many 
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farmers expect hugs to thrive and 
finish out on corn as an exclusive 
diet. 

Pasture of some sort is excellent 
for hogs, as well as all other classes 
of livestock. Corn fed hogs on pas- 
ture do fairly well, especially if the 
pasture is a first-class legume. 

But in years like 1930, when pas- 
tures of all kinds practically burn 
up, hogs 10 months old on plenty of 
farms are still not finished for mar- 
ket at 200 pounds. They should have 
attained that weight at around six 
months of age. 


Hogs May Net $3 Per 100 


Mareh pigs of 1930, if properly 
fed, cost around $7.50 per 100 pounds 
to produce, and sold on the leading 
markets in late August and early 
September at $11.25 per 100. Even 
on long hauls, where the marketing 
and shipping costs were $1 per 100 
pounds, there was still no less than 
$3 per 100 pounds net profit on the 
operation. This would be $6 profit 
on a 200-pound hog. 

Many instances are-on_ record 
where that result was actually ob- 
tained. But many more instances can 
be found where farmers sold March 
pigs in December, weighing 200 
pounds and bringing on the prin- 
cipal markets but $8.25 per 100. The 
net profit per hog was exactly zero, 
assuming the shipping cost to be $1 
per 100 and the production cost 
$7.50 per 100, which is the figure 
used in the other computation. 

As a matter of fact, the pigs that 
were properly fed and sold at six 
months weighing 200 pounds cost 
less per 100 pounds to produce than 
the ones just carried along on corn 
or improperly fed in other ways and 
sold at 10 months of age weighing 
the 200 pounds. 

One case is to be had where the 
farmer did a fairly good job of feed- 
ing the pigs, and had them weighing 
200 pounds in October, but due to 
lack of knowledge of annual market 
happenings, carried them on into 
December for heavier weights, final- 
ly obtaining $8.20 per 100. From 
October to December, as the hogs 
consumed feed and gained in weight, 
the market kept sagging off, as it al- 
ways does, resulting in practically 
throwing away all the feed the hogs 
ate during the last six to eight weeks. 

The greatest savings, possibly, can 
be made in properly balancing the 
dairy ration. If the feed is not fur- 
nished in ‘‘balance,’’ or at least in 
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Ask Farmers Questions 


Like These 


1. Do you feed livestock 
on the basis of test, or do 
you just use whatever grain 
you have? 

2. Do you balance home- 
grown feeds with tankage 
and other supplements? 


3. Do you provide plenty 
of good pasture for all live- 
stock? 

4. Do you know how much 
it costs per pound to pro- 
duce mutton, pork, or beef? 


5. Do you apply minerals 
to the land in order to have 
more minerals to feed live- 
stock? 

6. If you are feeding dairy 
stock with home-grown 
crops, is the land well limed 
and fertilized? 


7. Do you increase the 
carrying capacity of your 
pastures by treating them 
with lime and fertilizer? 


8. Do you feed your stock 
on high quality legume or 
mixed hay, since they not 
only are the chief source of 
calcium in the ration? 


9. In short, do you know 
you are producing every- 
thing at the lowest cost, or 
do you just guess? 


sufficient variety to be fairly well 
balanced, the cows will not produce 
milk profitably. Protein supplements 
are essential, but minerals of some 
sort are also needed. 

Few people realize that minerals 
ean be fed to the land and the crop 
will in turn be richer in minerals, 
thus proving more valuable as live- 
stock feed. 


Pointers On Dairying 


The Illinois Dairy Extension Serv- 
ice has this to say in a recent cireu- 
lar of suggestions to dairymen on 
how to make more money at dairying : 


‘*TIn the light of our present knowl- 
edge of the mineral nutrition of the 
dairy cow, the following are points 
which seem important : 

“1. If home-grown crops are fed, 
see that the land is well limed and 
fertilized, beeause crops grown on 
fertile land are richer in minerals. 

**2. Sinee pasture grass is an ex- 
cellent feed, increase the carrying 
capacity of pastures by treating with 
lime and fertilizer. 

**3. Feed high quality legume or 
mixed hays, since they not only are 
the chief source of calcium in the 
ration, but are rich in that sub- 
stance which helps the animal to 
make use of the minerals.’’ 

The circular goes on at length in 
regard to the feeding of salt, steamed 
bone meal, iodine, and so on, showing 
how complex has become the problem 
of economical production. 

Competition has foreed prices 
down. It is up to the farmer to re- 
duce costs so that there may be left 
at least some margin of profit. Over- 
emphasis of complex mineral values 
has been made by some, and this 
circular shows that the addition of 
large amounts of inorganic mineral 
or of cod liver oil and the like has not 
proved satisfactory and will not take 
the place of the natural mineral ele- 
ments found in grains and feeds pro- 
dueed on fertile land. 


Thoroughly Scientific Methods 


Necessary 


Misleading results are often ob- 
tained in the production of crops and 
livestock. Plans may be changed and 
some benefit result. Often, where ac- 
tual tests of the soil and feeds have 
not been made, the benefits may be 
attributed to incorrect sources. Take, 
for example, temporary 
found in growing different crops or 
in changing the ration of livestock. 
In either case, the change may prove 
a benefit temporarily. The change 
may supply some of the needs but not 
all of them, or even the most urgent 
ones, 

As time goes on, we are more and 
more eonvineed of the tremendous 
value of analysis, whether it be of 
soil or any other problem including 
feeds and feeding and the balancing 
of rations. Crops require a balancing 
of rations (plant food) as well as 
does livestock. The farmer who real- 
izes these facts and plans accord- 
ingly will be the one to show a mar- 
gin of profit over cost even though 
competition is keen and values low. 
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What Concerns The United States In 


v 


e British Gold Situation 


How the suspension of specie payments by European 
countries affects the United States industrially and 
financially and suggestions of what can be done about it. 


MERICA has been more hysteri- 

eal over the English currency 
situation than have the Britishers 
themselves, if we are to judge from 
the behavior of stock market prices 
in the two countries. 

England gave notice on September 
21 that she had suspended the re- 
demption of her paper money 
(pounds sterling) in gold. This act 
was widely but erroneously reported 
as ‘‘abandoning the gold standard.’’ 
If the newspapers, instead, had ear- 
ried the headings ‘‘England Sus- 
pends Specie Payments’’ it might 
have been very much less startling. 
American memories might then have 
earried back rather easily to the 
times when we have ‘“suspended’’ 
and then again later ‘‘resumed’’ 
specie payments. That, of course, 
was very much different than aband- 
oning the gold standard. 

England has not abandoned the 
gold standard. She probably has not 
the slightest intention of doing so, if 
it becomes possible for her to re- 
possess enough gold to sustain that 
standard. On the other hand, she 
has in effect admitted that for the 
time being she cannot redeem ster- 
ling notes at the gold parity pro- 
vided by law (as fast as they have 
been presented lately), hence she has 
decided not to redeem them at all 
until further notice. 

What England’s next move is to 
be with regard to the gold standard 
is as yet uncertain. Yet, obviously, 
what effect her future course will 
have upon the finances and the busi- 
ness of the United States depends 
entirely upon which of the several 
courses open to her she chooses to 
follow. . 

Competent observers contend that 
England must follow one of the four 
following courses: (1) resumption 
of specie payment as soon as pos- 
sible, on the former gold par (equiva- 
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6 High Points In The 
Gold Situation 


1. England has not aban- 
doned the gold standard, she 
has suspended specie pay- 
ments. 


2. Four courses are open 
for future action: 


a. Resumption of the for- 
mer gold par of about $4.86, 


b. Stabilization at a lower 
rate, 


ce. Indefinite postpone- 
ment of gold redemption, 


d. Establishment of a bi- 
metallic standard—gold and 
silver. 


3. Industrial interests fa- 
vor c. because that may 
enable industry to rebuild 
the export business. 


4. Financial interests fa- 
vor b. because an unstable 
pound sterling seriously in- 
terferes with their earnings. 


5. A delay in stabiliza- 
tion may increase our im- 
ports from England and de- 
crease our exports to other 
countries as well as England, 
because English manufac- 
tureers may be able to sell 
for less. 


6. American producers are 
likely to lose business in both 
foreign and home markets 
while the pound is unstable. 


lent to about $4.86 per pound ster- 
ling), (2) early stabilization and 
resumption at a new and lower gold. 
par to be established by law, (3) in- 
definite postponement of gold re- 
sumption, and (4) establishment of 
a_ bi-metallie standard—gold and 
silver. Numbers one and four are 
conceded to be highly improbable, 
hence the present problem for us is 
to ascertain what effect alternatives 
two and three might have on busi- 
ness and banking in this country. 

Industrial interests in England 
are said to favor postponing a deci- 
sion in the matter. The paper pound, 
they believe, would meanwhile de- 
cline in terms of gold, then paper 
prices and costs would rise within the 
country. This would keep costs of 
production in England below those 
in competing countries on a gold 
basis, and thus give English mer- 
chants and manufacturers a decided 
advantage in export trade. It would, 
moreover, tend to reduce the imports 
of the country because the purchase 
of foreign goods by Englishmen 
would have to be made with a de- 
preciated pound. 

The financial interests of England, 
on the other hand, are supposed to 
be anxious to get the pound restabil- 
ized—preferably at the old par—but 
stabilized at some definite gold ratio, 
and that soon. England’s earnings 
from her services to foreign com- 
merece (brokerage, insurance, bank- 
ing and transportation) have been 
very large, normally running as high 
as two billion dollars a year. But 
this great earning capacity will 
dwindle rapidly if the pound con- 
tinues to fluctuate. Every conceiv- 
able effort will therefore be made by 
these interests to get the pound re- 
stabilized. A recent statement by Sir 
Josiah Stamp illustrates the intense 
seriousness of this matter. He has 
insisted that England cannot hope 
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to support more than two thirds of 
her present population unless they 
ean hold the principal part of their 
business as financiers, brokers and 
transporters of world trade. 

Now as to this side of the Atlantie. 
What will be the effect upon us of 
England’s suspension of gold pay- 
ments and of her following either 
one of the courses suggested above? 
To a certain extent—and for a lim- 
ited period of time—the result will 
tend to be just the opposite of the 
result over there. The pound has al- 
ready declined in value in terms of 
gold. It has been quoted as low as 
$3.80. That is a decline of more than 
20 per cent and means that British 
manufacturers and merchants al- 
ready have paid 20 per cent less in 
gold for British produced raw mate- 
rials and goods than they did two 
months ago.* They can therefore 
sell British goods in the world mar- 
ket at a figure approaching 20 per 
cent less than they could in Septem- 
ber and will of course be that much 
more formidable competitors in 
world markets as long as the pres- 
ent situation persists. 

It would certainly seem that Eng- 
lish textiles, machinery and other 
products would be able to underbid 
American products of a similar na- 
ture in foreign markets much more 
easily than they have in the recent 
past. English products should also 
be able to vault over American tariff 
walls with more agility than they 
could when the pound was weighted 
heavier in gold. 


Foreign Countries Will Draw 
American Customers 


American manufacturers, Ameri- 
ean farmers and American producers 
of other raw materials will therefore 
tend to lose both foreign and home 
markets to British producers until 
this price situation is readjusted. 
And this unfavorable competition will 
not be limited to England alone, for 
when she was foreed to abandon gold, 
a dozen other countries went with 
her, including all those whose cur- 
rencies were tied into the pound ster- 
ling. The Scandinavian countries 
are among those which suspended 
gold payments shortly after Eng- 
land, and it is already reported that 
the consignment of dairy products 
from Denmark to this country has 
been substantially stimulated. 
*Goods which have been marked up in 


price since September 21 are of course ex- 
ceptions to this general statement. 
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The Canadian dollar fell off more 
than 15 per cent in sympathy with 
English money, hence Canadian agri- 
cultural and mineral products, and 
particularly Canadian paper, will 
have an easier job competing with 
American products in this country. 

What will be the outcome? 

If the pound and other currencies 
do not decline more than the indi- 
cated 20 per cent, that differential 
will begin to be wiped out from both 
sides. Our prices will probably be- 
gin to be readjusted downward, and 
prices within these other countries 
(paper prices) will begin to climb 
upward. Some of their prices will, 
therefore, start upward almost at 
onee—such things, for instance, 
as they buy from countries which 
have remained on a full gold basis. 
These goods will have to be paid for 
in gold or gold equivalent, hence they 
will be priced at once almost 25 per 
cent higher than local goods. Such 
goods will however, be intermingled 
with domestie goods (frequently by 
the manufacturing process) and 
presently will influence the selling 
price of a great many commodities. 


Will Foreign Inflation Turn 
The Tide? 


Some have contended that inflation 
will set in very soon in the various 
countries which are untied, as it 
were, from the gold standard, and 
result in forcing their prices up even 
higher than they were before sus- 
pending gold payments. The sug- 
gestion is that these countries may go 
the way of Germany seven years ago. 
This is not at all certain, indeed quite 
unlikely. Germany’s budget was not 
balanced at that time. She was con- 
tinuing to meet government expenses 
by the printing of new paper money. 
If the nations now temporarily off 
the gold standard will keep their 
budgets balanced and if no more 
paper money is issued by them than 
was in circulation before the change, 
the price of goods originating with- 
in those countries is not likely to 
rise very fast. Such prices may, in 
fact, decline further than their cur- 
rencies decline (in terms of gold) 
simply to compensate for the higher 
domestic prices of imported goods. 

If England and the other commer- 
cial countries soon stabilize their eur- 
rencies and get back to a gold re- 
sumption basis, even at a level 20 to 
25% lower, these price disparities 
will tend to be quickly ironed out, 
and producers of the United States 


should not long be at a serious dis- 
advantage. Clearly, then, it is very 
much to the interest of producers in 
this country for England to follow 
course (2). That is: stabilize the 
pound in gold at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

On the other hand, the American 
money market and even the Ameri- 
can merchant marine might benefit 
to some extent if England should be 
unable to resume gold payments for 
an indefinite time—keeping the 
pound in a state of fluctuation long 
enough to discredit it thoroughly as 
a medium of foreign exchange and 
long enough to permanently handi- 
eap British brokers, insurers and 
shippers as agents of foreign com- 
merce. 

The United States would of course 
not gain all that Britain would lose, 
as bankers, brokers and carriers. 
Other nations would secure a sub- 
stantial part. And what we could 
gain in that direction would be small 
in comparison with what we would 
stand to lose in trade and manufae- 
ture through the continued deflation 
of their currency and the resultant 
undereutting of prices in foreign 
trade. 


War Debts Impede 
Readjustment 


The selfish interests of this country 
lie, therefore, almost wholly on the 
side of making it possible for Eng- 
land and the other countries to get 
back on a gold basis. But England 
and these other countries were forced 
to abandon gold payments because 
they did not possess enough gold to 
sustain confidence in their currencies 
—because they have been drained of 
gold in the process of making pay- 
ments to the United States and 
France during the last half dozen 
years on an impossibly-large war 
debt settlement. 

Meanwhile the tariff policies of 
the United States and France have 
made it impossible for paying na- 
tions to settle their war debts with 
commodities. A large part of the net 
payments have had to be made in 
gold, with the result that paying 
nations have been literally drained 
of the monetary metal while France 
and the United States have accumu- 
lated billions of gold beyond their 
needs for supporting the present 
price level. 

For some years the gold which was 
accumulating here and in France as 
(Continued on page 681) 
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If a car buyer is selecting a car beyond his means, the banker is the one who will recognize 


the fact. Therefore, he is likely to be the best ju 
make additional profits for his bank 


e of auto credits. Furthermore, he can 
y working with dealers. 


Our Bank Has Organized For The 
Profits In Auto Financing 


The finance companies don’t make all the profits on car purchases 
in California. Some of the banks not only get additional dis- 
counts from the industry, but help customers buy at lower cost. 


gana the great army of auto- 
mobile buyers is, and should be, 
a profitable business for the banker. 
Profitable, not only for the 6% ap- 
plied on amounts advanced to deal- 
ers for car purchases, but also for 
the valuable contacts that are there- 
by established by the bank and which 
are, sooner or later, capitalized to 
great advantage. 

Ever since the Bank of America 
instituted the automobile financing 
service to purchasers of cars, new 
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and used, the reaction has been a 
very favorable one. Offhand, I would 
say that about 90% of those apply- 
ing for the financing are already de- 
positors. It is highly gratifying to 
be in a position to render this valu- 
able service to the bank’s customers. 
The other 10% are thus brought into 
close contact with the bank, and a 
large proportion among them will 
ultimately open savings and com- 
mercial accounts and make use of the 
other departments. 


More than 50% of automobiles 
sold are purchased on the time pay- 
ment plan, and there is every indica- 
tion that this tendency will continue. 
The usual procedure is to spread the 
payments over 12 or 18 months. The 
payments are either mailed or are 
made personally. In the latter case, 
the car owner becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the bank’s services and 
has every incentive to take advan- 
tage of them. In a number of in- 
stances, the trust department has 
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benefited, in addition to the savings 
and commercial departments. 

But there is still another angle 
that ought to be The 
bank can thus perform a most valu- 
able service to the automobile indus- 
ry. 


considered. 


Many of us are beginning to 
realize that unsound financing prac- 
tices have been a stumbling block to 
the industry as a whole. In too many 
instances, cars have been sold to in- 
dividuals without a proper investiga- 
tion of their moral and _ financial! 
capacity to meet their obligations. 
Overbuying, repossessions, ill will, 
these have been the consequences of 
eredit in 
the automobile financing field. 


the reckless extension of 


Dealers Appreciate Banker Help 


Good dealers are beginning to ree- 
ognize this. But it will take some 
time to educate them to the full ex- 
tent of the service performed by the 
bank. 

The question naturally arises, is 
the bank the logical agent to finance 
an automobile purchase ? 

The bank is the logical institution 
to lend money. It has the credit or- 
ganization, the collection depart- 
ment, a statistical staff, and very 
likely it has had experience with the 
financing of automobile dealers. 
Banks have pioneered in dealer 
financing with varying success, and, 
of necessity, have become fairly well 
informed of the fundamental prob- 
lems affecting the industry. So when 
a bank engages in the ear purchase 
financing field, it does so with a back- 
ground of experience—and caution! 

The banking institution is expert 
at sizing up moral risks. This is very 
essential. While a number of factors 
must be considered when extending 
eredit on a car purchase, moral risk 
is most important. In fact, it is 90% 
of the problem, Through many deal- 
lings with risks, the bank executives 
have become very expert at judging 
the moral fibre of the applicant of a 
loan, and there is no reason why they 
eannot apply this ability to the pur- 
chasers of automobiles. 

After the deal has been consum- 
mated, the banker continues to main- 
tain close contact with the risk. This 
is true of the small community where 
the banker makes it his business to 
know everybody, to keep his eye on 
conditions that affect their financial 
welfare and, above all, to continue a 
pleasant relationship. A similar con- 
dition exists in the larger community, 
where the Bank of America operates 
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6 Benefits Of 


Automobile Financing 


1. Many new depositors 
are brought to the bank. 


2. Dealers develop better 
accounts when the bank 
renders them a real service. 


3. Cars are less likely to 
be sold to poor credit risks 
and so, fewer repossessions 
will result. 


4. The cost of handling 
loans is reduced. 


5. The cost of financing 
to the buyer is less. 


6. Profitable discounts are 
greatly increased. 


branches in the various neighbor- 
hoods. The branch manager inter- 
views the applicant, passes on the ap- 
plication, and takes a personal in- 
terest in the collections. He is in a 
position to render real personal serv- 
ice to the purchaser of a ear, giving 
him every possible advice to guide 
him to prudent spending and help- 
ing him to avoid the pitfalls. 

Contrary to general impression, 
the routine of handling the financing 
of a car sale need not be complicated, 
nor costly. We have simplified the 
forms. The overhead spread is very 
small, indeed, for branch managers 
or their assistants ean handle appli- 
eations for financing in connection 
with their other duties. The details 
of collections can be handled by the 
note tellers with a minimum expen- 
diture of time and effort. A moder- 
ate amount of financing business 
ean be handled without increasing 
the size of the staff. If ordinary pre- 
cautions are taken in passing on risks, 
the bank need not entertain losses 
and, worst of all, strained relations 
with customers and prospective cus- 
tomers of the bank. 


Cooperation Avoids Mistakes 


It is very important to bear in 
mind that it is practically impossi- 
ble to go wrong, if the bank will work 
with the good automobile dealers in 
the community. Although dealers 
may not as yet be fully sold on the 
idea of having car purchases financed 


in the bank, they will nevertheless 
cooperate to the best of their ability, 
for they have the welfare of the in- 
dustry at heart, and they feel moral- 
ly obligated to safeguard its best in- 
terests. 

Many of them have come around 
to a favorable viewpoint, particular- 
lv since the Bank of America began 
to popularize its service through the 
medium of street car card advertise- 
ments and other announcements. 
The publicity has been of a highly 
constructive nature, implanting in 
the minds of thousands the desire to 
own motor cars by showing them a 
way to purchase them on the most 
economical financing basis. At a time 
when ear sales were at a low ebb, 
due to uncertain business conditions, 
the constructive publicity of the 
Bank of America helped materially 
to produce new business for the ear 
dealers. 


Banks Will Require Auto Financing 
Departments 


The surface has only been 
scratched. In time, banks will handle 
a larger amount of this _ business, 
which will of necessity eall for effi- 
ciently operated .automobile finane- 
ing departments, headed by men in- 
timately acquainted with the many 
problems which characterize the mer- 
chandising of cars as well as the de. 
tails of handling financial paper. 

In several banks, such depart- 
ments are now headed by men who 
gained their specialized experience 
in the automobile industry, and who 
are now busily engaged developing 
men within the bank organization to 
handle the financing details. 

The banker who enters this special- 
ized field must realize that an auto- 
mobile is no longer a luxury. It is a 
necessity. As necessary as buying a 
home. Bankers can no longer over- 
look the need to guide prospective 
car owners to buy wisely instead of 
engaging in extravagances. 

In the sale of furniture, electrical 
applianees and other such merchan- 
dise, it is customary to pass on the 
purchaser’s credit capacity before 
acting on the contract. There is no 
reason why the same practice should 
not apply to the sale of automobiles. 
The bank with capacity for judging 
eredit and handling the details of 
collection has a real opportunity to 
further this movement. 

Note.—In another article by Mr. 
Milburn, he will explain exactly how 
the loans are made. 
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The author has been active in the making of legal tests to safeguard banks accepting field ware- 


house receipts as collateral. 


These receipts are issued solely as collateral for loans on commodities. 


Tests For Warehouse Receipts 


Every banker should know how to judge field 
warehouse receipts accepted as collateral. 
These suggestions may increase loan profits. 


TMHERE are three distinet types 

of merchandise warehousing. The 
first is dry storage, which is used for 
accumulation, distribution, and 
sometimes for credit purposes. The 
second is cold storage, which is used 
for accumulation and distribution of 
pcrishables and often for credit pur- 
poses. The third is field warehousing 
(branch warehousing), which is 
used exclusively for credit purposes 
and has been applied for many years 
to dry storage of general staple com- 


modities, both raw material and 
manufactured articles, and more 
recently to perishables in cold 


storage. 

Field warehousing is the ware- 
housing of commodities where they 
are—that is, at the point of origin 
or place of rest ; for example, canned 
goods in a cannery, sugar in a whole- 
sale house, petroleum oil in tanks, 
lumber in mill yards, leather in a 
tannery, shoes in a factory and ac- 
cumulated miscellaneous commodi- 
ties in close proximity to the de- 
positor’s operations. 
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A. T. GIBSON 


National Chairman, Committee on Banking Relations, 
American Warehouseman’s Association 


No less an authority -than the 
United States Supreme Court has 
sanctioned and sustained field ware- 
housing when properly operated by 
a bona fide warehouseman and has 
held valid field warehouse receipts 
issued under such conditions. 


What The Courts Say 


In the ease of Union Trust Com- 
pany vs. Wilson, 198 U. 8. 530; 49 
I, ed. 1154, the United States Su- 
preme Court held as valid certain 
field warehouse receipts issued under 
proper methods of field warehousing. 
In other words, where the possession 
of the warehoused commodities is 
turned over to the exclusive econtroi 
of the warehouseman, a bailment is 
perfected and field warehouse re- 
ceipts issued under these conditions 
are valid, and the holder thereof is 
a preferred creditor. 

The same tribunal in the ease of 
Security Warehouse Company vs. 


Hand, 206 U. 8. 415 51 L. ed. 
1117, while not sustaining the 


validity of certain field warehouse 


receipts issued under methods which 
were recorded as improper, based 
its decision upon the ground that 
there was no actual possession of 
the commodities in the warehouse 
company, but that the commodities 
had remained in the actual custody 
of the manufacturer and a bailment 
had not been perfected. 

Prior to and since the two United 
States Supreme Court decisions re- 
ferred to, there have been numerous 


federal and state court decisions 
recognizing and upholding field 


warehousing when properly oper- 
ated by a bona fide warehouseman 
as a branch of public warehousing 
and declaring valid field warehouse 
receipts issued under such cireum- 
stances. 

Judge Bradford in Philadelphia 
Warehouse Company vs. Winchester 
156 F. ed. 600, p. 610. stated in part 
as follows: 

palit wey. The system of ‘field stor- 
age’ under which the warehouse 
company largely, if not wholly, con- 
duets its business, has much to com- 
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mend it, if eare be taken not to 
mislead the public. It is both con- 
venient and economical. It is 


promotive of the welfare of manu- 
facturing and commercial industries. 
It avoids all necessity for unreason- 
ably moving from place to place 
heavy and bulky material. Sound 
industrial policy requires that, when 
conducted with reasonable  safe- 
guards for the public, it should be 
encouraged and _ not 
nanced.’’ 

The development and operation of 
field warehousing is based on federal 
and state court decisions, practical 
experience and the requirements of 
the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, as adopted by practically every 
state in the Union. 

A banker lending on warehouse 
receipts should know that the Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts Act specif- 
ically declares that valid warehouse 
receipts can be issued only by a 
person, firm, or corporation lawfully 
engaged in the business of storing 
commodities for profit and he should 
be positive that the warehouse re- 
ceipts which he intends to accept as 
security for his loans have been is- 
sued by a bona fide warehouseman 
as interpreted by the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act. 


diseounte- 


Subsidiary Warehouse 
Receipts Invalid 


There are numerous court deci- 
sions declaring invalid warehouse 
receipts issued by a subsidiary of a 
depositor of commodities or by the 
depositor himself or by a creature 
of the depositor. 

Subsidiary warehousing may be 
carried on by the depositor of com- 
modities who organizes a dummy 
corporation to do the warehousing 
and issue warehouse receipts. The 
creating of a separate dummy cor- 
poration gives a misleading appear- 
ance of independent ecustodianship. 
The statement on a receipt that it is 
issued by a subsidiary warehouse 
company does not assist in making 
the receipt valid. 

Sometimes the depositor is his own 
warehouseman and issues his own 
receipts. This represents an even 
weaker expedient than a dummy cor- 
poration, but it is at least in plain 
view without the misleading appear- 
ance of independent custodianship. 
The statement on a warehouse re- 
ceipt that it is issued by the depositor 
of the commodities does not assist in 
making the receipt valid. 
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Ten Tests 


1. Are the commodities 
represented by the receipt 
under the exclusive control of 
a bona fide warehouseman? 


2. Is the warehouseman 
engaged in storing goods for 
profit? 

3. Does the owner of the 
stored goods have any owner- 
ship or control of the ware- 
houseman? 


4. Has the warehouseman 
supplied a statement of exist- 
ing warehouse liens against 
warehoused commodities? 

5. Is the warehouse oper- 
ated according to all state 
laws and the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act? 


6. Is the character of the 
men in charge of the ware- 
house sufficiently high to 
guarantee steadfast honesty 
in the operation of the busi- 
ness? 


7. Does the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act re- 
quire the liability of the 
warehouseman that you feel 
fully protects your loan? 


8. Are the goods properly 
insured? 


9. Have you been assured 
of the grade of the goods by 
reliable grade certificates? 


10. Is the warehouse re- 
ceipt in the form approved 
by a joint committee of 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Ware- 
houseman’s Association? 


Sometimes an individual in a com- 
munity. with no practical experience 
in commodity warehousing and not 
engaged in the business of storing 
commodities for profit, will call him- 
self a warehouseman and issue ware- 
house receipts for the sole conven- 
ience of one depositor of commodi- 


ties. These so-called warehousemen, 


created over night for the conven- 
ience of one depositor of commodities, 
are nothing more nor less than a 
creature of the depositor. 


Liens Should Be Known 


The holder of warehouse receipts 
should require a statement from the 
warehouse company as to accumu- 
lated warehousemen’s liens against 
commodities warehoused as a ware- 
houseman’s lien is a first lien against 
such commodities. 

A non-negotiable receipt in the 
name of the bank does not have to be 
delivered to the warehouseman for 
the endorsement of either partial or 
the total releases of the commodities 
covered, but a negotiable receipt 
must be delivered to the warehouse- 
man for such endorsements except 
in the State of Washington. There 
is less detail involved, particularly 
where partial releases of commodi- 
ties are made, through the use of 
non-negotiable receipts. 

A negotiable warehouse receipt in 
favor of the depositor of commodi- 
ties and endorsed by the depositor 
to the bank is a documentary 
evidence of transfer. 

A warehouse receipt is not an in- 
surance policy against fire or other 
conditions beyond the control of the 
warehouseman. 

A warehouse receipt is also not a 
guarantee of title as the depositor of 
commodities cannot deliver through 
a warehouse receipt a clearer title 
than that which he possesses. 

A warehouse receipt is not a grade 
certificate and a banker should not 
depend on the warehouseman to 
establish the grade or quality of 
commodities warehoused. <A grade 
or quality certificate should be se- 
cured from those sufficiently con- 
versant with the commodities ware- 
housed to qualify them to issue a 
gerade certificate on commodities. 

There is a uniform form of ware- 
house receipt, both negotiable and 
non-negotiable, which was approved 
by the joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the 
American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, and this form of warehouse 
receipt is now in general use and is 
the accepted form by bankers and 
warehousemen throughout the coun- 
try. 

Field warehousing is the least ex- 
pensive form of public warehousing 
for the depositor of commodities as 
the warehouse rates are often less 
than one-half of public storage rates. 
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“We Paid In Full And Closed” 


The hysteria of customers warned this bank that it could not 


operate with profit, so its loans and securities were liquidated 
and depositors were asked to come for their balances. . 


_ State Savings Bank 
i was organized on April 10, 
1926, and located in the central part 
of a thriving community on the 
Northwest side of Chicago. At the 
end of three and one-half years, total 
resources amounted to $3,000,000. 
The policy adhered to at all times 
was that of operating a bank in strict 
accordance with the banking laws— 
conservatism guiding our every act. 
During this period the bank made 
money and built up surplus, and con- 
tingent and undivided profits ae- 
counts totaling $90,000. 

About nine or ten months ago, we 
saw that cash would play an all-im- 
portant part in meeting with the de- 
mands of a hysterical public. Ace- 
cordingly, liquidation of securities 
was started. The practice of re-pur- 
chasing real estate mortgages at par, 
was discontinued because there was 
danger of the real estate mortgage 
inventory of the bank becoming too 
large. 

July 1st of this year, found us 
practically 100% liquid every day. 
By that time we had lost approxi- 
mately 68% of our deposits. This 
condition, of course, meant that we 
could not make money. 

We then began a careful study of 
the situation and the decision was— 
service charges. We charged 5 cents 
for cashier’s checks to customers and 
10 cents to non-customers. We 
charged 10 cents for cashing checks, 
$2 for all checking accounts with a 
balance of $100 or less, and $1 on 
all checking accounts of $100 to $200. 


This revenue was caleulated on the 
basis that the bank would break even 
or make a little money. The service 
charge on checking accounts caused 
us to lose 422 accounts, the average 
balance of which was $17. The loss 
in this deposit liability meant noth- 
ing except that it defeated our ob- 
ject of earning revenue out of serv- 
ice charges. With 422 accounts, pay- 
ing $2 each month plus the service 
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By T. B. McGRATH, JR. 


President, Mayfair State Sarings Bank, Chicago 


Here is an extremely 
human document. It brings 
out some of the serious 
phases of public relations 
and shows the advantage of 
careful management of loans 
and securities. Almost any 
banker can use this experi- 
ence as the basis of new 
policies to meet a changing 
public attitude. 


charge on cashing checks and the 
charge for cashier’s checks, the reve- 
nue of the bank would have increased 
approximately $900 per month. 

We checked the banking done by 
our eustomers, and found that the 
business men of this community 
were depositing checks sufficient to 
keep their balance at the $200 figure. 
They asked for cash on all surplus 
checks, and with this eash they 
literally flew to their safe deposit 
boxes as fast as God would let them 
move their legs. 


More Safe Deposit Service 
Demanded 


The service rendered in the safe 
deposit department increased so that 
individuals were demanding the 
same service per week that they had 
demanded per year in normal times. 
The people were scared, There was no 
cooperation from them. And, I can 
not blame them for assuming their 
attitude for they had taken a severe 
punishment in the way of real estate 
investments and deposits in banks 
where doors were closed, leaving 
them in a quandary as to what divi- 
dend a receiver would pay. 

Ten months ago when the banks of 
Chicago were called upon by the de- 
positors to show their liquidity, the 
result was inevitable. Lack of li- 
quidity, frozen real estate loans, 


severe depreciation in bond accounts, 
large investments in beautiful archi- 
tectural structures—all of these con- 
ditions made it impossible for some 
banks to meet the demands of their 
depositors and they were forced to 
close their doors. 


Bank Prepared To Meet 
Withdrawals 


We experienced the failure of 14 
banks within a radius of two miles 
of our doors, which did not help the 
bank in the way of deposit liability. 
We were forced to pay, in a very 
short time, over $1,250,000 but it 
did not embarrass us from a cash 
standpoint, as we had been studying 
conditions and making analyses of 
the securities market. Consequently, 
we were able to handle the situation 
that developed when so many banks 
failed the early part of last summer. 


A bank must be supported cour- 
ageously by its depositors. If a bank 
were forced to maintain liquidity to 
the point that it could pay its deposit 
liability any day in the week or 
month, the opportunity of earning 
money would be eliminated and it 
would take away the opportunity of 
realizing on profits from investment 
banking. 

Neighborhood banks are a neces- 
sity. Neighborhoods need eredit both 
in local business and in real estate, 
and it is the community bank that 
ean do this job best. The greatest 
force in assisting any given com- 
munity back to prosperity is the 
neighborhood bank. 

The obligation owed the depositors 
of the Mayfair State Savings Bank 
has been paid in full although it was 
done at a personal financial sac- 
rifice on my part. I could have, with- 
in the law, increased my own finan- 
cial assets but it would have been 
detrimental to the holdings of our 
stockholders. However, it would have 
been diametrically opposed to my 
policy of—‘‘one must pay off.”’ 
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Artistic Dignity Is Needed 


This simple interior is 
featured by high artis- 
tic windows that give a 
cheerful yet dignified 
aspect to the bank. 








A tower offers a wonderful opportunity for 

lighting effects as shown by this example, which 

is the tower of the building occupied by the 
Guardian Trust Co., Houston, Texas. 





It is easy to see why custome 
enjoy doing business at ths 
executive's desk. Artistic sw 
roundings are perhaps more im 
portant to the credit officer tha 
to any other man in any busines 


The furniture used by officers of the Barnett 

National Bank of Jacksonville, Fia. is of the 

substantial type that generates confidence in 

the minds of customers, and attractive enough 

to make customers happy in their dealings with 
the institution. 





The architrave of the Chase National Bank of 

New York is decorated with coin replicas carved 

in pink Tennessee marble. The lower stories of 
the building are of Indiana limestone. 


The walls and ceiling give the 
chief character to this banking 
room. The curves and the soft 
tone of the plaster create the feel- 
ing of stability and soundness 
that every banker desires. 
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o Hold Customer Confidence 











We must give credit to bank designers 
for the improvements made in ton 
interiors recently. The wall decorations 
in this bank relieve the bareness that 
is often an unconscious irritant to the 
customer at the wicket. 





Even the customer counters have 

assumed importance in the bank 

interior that serves to attract the 

substantial commercial depositor 
and the good credit risk. 


This ornate hall of finance 
appeals to some bankers 
more than the simple de- 
signs. It is dignified, sub- 
stantial, and artistic. 


The banks pictured on this page were 
designed and built by The St. Louis 
Bank Building and Equipment Co. 


stomen 
at ths 
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The dignity and beauty of marble 
is the chief feature of Banco De 
Mexico. Black and gold are the 





Limestone and granite in modern design combine to place this bank in a class by itseif in its predominating colors. The column 
community. Just as clothes improve the man, so the artistic building puts the bank in a more capitals and boom mouldings are 
favorable light in the eyes of depositors. of cast bronze. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 






6. Effective Audit Protection 


There is little danger of defalcations or serious 
errors, if the right control policies are rigidly en- 
forced. An auditor can do but little otherwise. 


HE purpose of auditing is to 

guard against honest error and 
dishonest manipulation. The admin- 
istrative officers of every bank are 
charged with the duty of protecting 
the bank from loss. They are charged 
with another duty—a most sacred 
one—that of protecting the people 
engaged in the bank’s operations by 
surrounding the bank’s valuables 
with every possible safeguard. 

A banker should consider that all 
of his people are accurate and that 
all are honest and, yet, he should 
never lose sight of the fact that peo- 
ple are subjected to strange and un- 
accountable influences which may, 
at any time, affect either their ac- 
curacy or their honesty. It is in- 
cumbent upon the banker, therefore, 
to provide means of assuring him- 
self, constantly, that all matters per- 
taining to the bank’s valuables and 
operations are accurately and honest- 
ly administered and that the entire 
process provides a minimum of temp- 
tation to those engaged. 

In the larger banks, there is often 
a tendency on the part of the chief 
executives to appoint an auditor and, 
after charging him with the job of 
auditing, to ignore their responsibil- 
ity for protecting the bank against 
loss. In the smaller banks, where no 
one man is designated for the audit- 
ing job, there is frequently no effort 
made toward fulfilling this obliga- 
tion. 

An auditor is really only a means 
to an end; at best he can only apply 
those elements of protective control 
which common sense dictates. He 
ean coordinate all of the protective 
features the bank has provided and 
he can suggest further steps in that 
direction, but the real job of audit- 
ing is deeper than that; it is a thing 
which requires never-ending vigi- 
lance on the part of all those engaged 
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By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Five Basic Facts 


About Auditing 


1. The purpose of auditing 
is to guard against honest 
error and dishonest manipu- 
lation. 


2. The auditor also pro- 
tects employees with various 
safeguards. 


3. Bank employees are es- 
sentially honest, yet all are 
subjected to strange and un- 
accountable influences which 
may affect accuracy or hon- 
esty. 

4. The auditor can pro- 
vide ways of reducing temp- 
tation to the minimum. 


5. To act properly, an 
auditor must have absolutely 
no operating duties or re- 
sponsibilities. 


in the management of the bank and 
in the supervision of its details. 

The auditor who ean stimulate this 
watehfulness and who can coordinate 
the efforts of all of the people en- 
gaged in the operation toward a safer 
and more accurate performance of 
the duties at hand is a successful 
auditor. 

Bank auditing has become a mat- 
ter of protective control—foresight 
rather than hindsight. The good 
auditor plans to have things happen 
in a certain way; he does not await 
the happening before determining 
whether it is right or wrong. His ef- 
forts are directed toward so arrang- 





ing operating matters that they must 
come to a correct conclusion. 


The Audit Program 


The comprehensive audit program 
must embrace four features, to-wit: 
Rigid operating systems ) 

Coordinated responsibility > Internal check 
Severance of continuity 
Actual check and verification 

The first three of these audit fea- 
tures constitute what is known as 
‘internal check’’ or ‘‘automatie 
audit.’’ The last represents the de- 
tailed auditing efforts of designated 
persons and supplements the bank’s 
plan of ‘internal check’’. These 
four audit elements bear so vitally 
upon the bank’s operations that it 
seems desirable to discuss each in 
considerable detail. 

A good auditing system provides 
a way, definitely agreed upon, for the 
handling of every normal transac- 
tion, and it also provides for direct- 
ing every abnormal transaction to 
the attention of designated people, 
whose duty it is to decide how and 
by whom such transactions are to be 
handled. Such a system makes it pos- 
sible for like transactions to be al- 
ways handled by the same people in 
the same way and under such a sys- 
tem, exceptions should be exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Even though the systems of op- 
eration are good, still they may be 
ineffective from the audit stand- 
point. If exceptions are too fre- 
quent, then the job of audit control 
becomes too burdensome—the sys- 
tems must be rigidly enforced. This 
is the job for operating people; it is 
their job to operate under the sys- 
tems agreed upon with a minimum 
number of exceptions and, in this 
way, they can contribute largely to 
the protection of the bank. It is one 
of the duties of the operating head 
of the bank to see to it that operating 
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Coordinated responsibility is a form of automatic audit. That is, one worker checks against 
another. One does half the job, but the other half cannot be done unless the first is correct. 
There is far less of either error or dishonesty when the various operating jobs are 
automatically audited. 


people observe this rigidity of system 
and it is essential that observance on 
the part of every person in the bank, 
from the vice president to the office 
boy be enforced, if even the first 
measure of audit protection is to be 
attained, 

As an example of this principle, 
consider one of the commonest of 
bank transactions—the acceptance 
of securities belonging to customers 
for collateral purposes, for safekeep- 
ing, or for sale or exchange. Such 
transactions pave the way for large 
defaleations in many banks; it seems 
that bank customers do not exercise 
even a normal degree of precaution 
in dealing with bankers. Designated 
people should handle such transac- 
tions, using designated numbered re- 
eeipt forms and no other person 
should be allowed to accept such 
securities under any circumstances 
and no other receipt form should be 
permitted—the penalty for a single 
violation of this rule to be instant 
dismissal. 

Bank auditing has its inception in 
sound operating systems, rigidly en- 
forced, and many defalcations which 
have occurred would not have 
occurred had this principle been 
established in the minds of bankers, 
irrespective of whether or not an 
auditing force was maintained. 

Hand in hand with the principle 
of ‘‘system’’ goes another, that of 
‘co-ordinated responsibility.’’ 
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Coordinated Responsibility 


When two or more persons hav: 
the responsibility for the execution 
of certain duties, a coordinated re- 
sponsibility exists. Almost every 
line of bank work readily lends it- 
self to the principle, and unless all 
of the people engaged in a transac- 
tion enter a conspiracy to defraud, 
that is, unless collusion arises, de- 
faleation is made extremely diffieult. 
A typical example of the operation 
of this principle lies in the require- 
ment that two or more officers ap- 
prove a loan, indicating their ap- 
proval by initialing the note before 
it is allowed to go into the bank’s re- 
sources. Taking the example used in 
the ‘‘system’’ discussion, that of 
securities left for safekeeping: Con- 
sider that the supply of numbered 
safekeeping receipts to be issued by 
the individual designated to receive 
safekeeping securities is lodged with 
another person to whom the issuing 
individual must aeeount for each 
number. If both the issuing individ- 
ual and he who has eustody of the 
receipts are required to sign each 
receipt and then jointly file the seeur- 
ities in a dual combination safe, a 
perfect coordination of responsibility 
exists. 

Just as bank auditing has its in- 
ception in sound operating systems, 
rigidly enforced, so is it furthered 
through the plan of capitalizing the 
diversity of interests, between indi- 


viduals, and the bank that has active- 
ly promoted these two principles has 
traveled a long way upon the road to 
safety. , 

Upon the addition of the third of 
these automatic audit features, the 
internal cheek is complete. The third 
feature is that of ‘‘severance of con- 
tinuity.’’ 


Severance Of Continuity 


While an individual may default 
and while he may conceal his theft 
through frequent manipulations, this 
concealment depends upon his con- 
tinued performance of the job 
through which his opportunity for 
concealment arose. It is a good idea 
to break the continuity of each man’s 
encumbrance in his job. Annual 
vacations, properly arranged, help 
fill this need. Many jobs have a 
‘*foecal point’’! there comes a time 
when the concealment must be 
brought out into the open tempo- 
rarily. Tellers’ jobs and bookkeep- 
ers’ jobs fall in this class. Tellers’ 
and bookkeepers’ vacations should 
extend over the end of the account- 
ing period (over the end of the 
month) in order that customers may 
receive statements as they actually 
appear on the bank’s books, not as 
they may be made to appear. 

Other jobs have other points at 
which the operator must be on hand 
to renew or to continue the conceal- 
ment. Some of these are day by day, 
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others, like savings tellers’ jobs may 
fall only at semi-annual interest 
periods and the like. Every member 
of the bank’s staff should have an 
annual vacation, for auditing pur- 
poses, if for no other reason. 
Frequently, it will be found that 
once a year is not often enough for 
the severance Switches in 
duties for temporary periods may 
well be instituted at shorter inter- 
vals, aceording to 


process. 


some schedule 
which is worked out upon an irregu- 
lar basis. 

In some cases, it is possible to 
secure this break in continuity with- 
out an actual exchange of people. As 
an example of this, consider ‘‘ tellers’ 
eash.’’ At night the vault may be 
sealed and the next morning tellers’ 
eash boxes may be completely reas- 
signed, with appropriate reassign- 
ment of tellers’ cash holdover figures. 
It is safe to assume that each teller 
will carefully verify the new cash he 
has received and that any differences 
will be properly reported. 

Rigid systems, coordinated respon- 
sibility and severance of continuity 
—These things mean internal check 
or automatic audit. They cost noth- 
ing; they may be had or not. They 
represent the very backbone of a 
comprehensive audit system. With- 
out them an auditor cannot be 
wholly successful in providing pro- 
tection for the bank; with them he 
cannot wholly fail in the job. 

To them and supplemental to 
them must be added the final audit- 
ing feature, ‘‘actual check and veri- 
fication’’ in order to round out the 
audit program. 


Actual Check And Verification 


The system of internal check pro- 
vides for the routine handling of 
ordinary bank transactions and for 
the ‘‘earmarking’’ of those which are 
out of the ordinary or irregular. In 
other words, it provides that the 
majority receive normal treatment 
in a safe manner, while a small num- 
ber appear as exceptions. The ex- 
ceptions must be reconciled. Then, 
someone must constantly follow the 
system of internal check to insure 
that it is always operating. Someone 
must plan and make effective the 
various features of the protective 
system. 

In addition, even values, handled 
in the normal way, having received 
the treatment prescribed under the 
internal check system, must be veri- 
fied periodically. The teller’s cash, 
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Seven Policies That 
Help Effective 
Auditing 


1. The good auditor plans 
to have things happen in a 
certain way; he does not 
await the happening before 
determining whether it is 
right or wrong. 


2. A definite operating 
plan must be rigidly main- 
tained or the auditor will be 
helpless. 


3. Bank customers do not 
exercise even a normal de- 
gree of precaution in dealing 
with banks and cannot be 
depended upon to audit their 
own accounts. 


4. To make auditing ef- 
fective, coordinated respon- 
sibility is necessary so that 
more than one person has a 
part in all important tasks. 

5. Every bank employee 
should be taken off of his 
regular job at certain inter- 
vals and someone else as- 
signed to his work, for this 
makes it more difficult to 
continue inaccurate records. 


6. Tellers’ and bookkeep- 
ers’ vacations should always 
extend over the end of an 
accounting period in order 
that customers may receive 
statements as they actually 
appear on the books, not as 
they might be made to ap- 
pear. 


7. It is a practical thing 
to occasionally reassign tell- 
ers’ cash boxes with their re- 
spective records in order that 
one teller may check against 
another. 


a & 
the collection aceounts, and the 


loans and discounts require frequent 
independent checking. After collat- 





eral securities or safekeeping secur- 
ities have been filed under dual eus- 
tody, they must be verified period- 
ically. Deposit liability requires in- 
dependent reconciliation, in addi- 
tion to the protection provided under 
the internal check system. 

In considering the job of ‘‘actual 
check and verification,’’ it should be 
remembered that trouble ordinarily 
does not arise from the normal 
transaction. It arises from the irreg- 
ular transaction—from the excep- 
tion made to the general rule. Also, 
it does not normally appear after a 
transaction has progressed to the 
stage of the ordinary. It starts, just 
like the trick of the magician, right 
back at the beginning of things, be- 
fore the eye is fully open to the pos- 
sibilities of a situation. One of the 
primary duties involved in the job 
of ‘‘actual check and verification’’ is 
to see to it that each transaction 
starts right, that an honest and ae- 
curate record is made in the first 
instance. Unless this is done, audit- 
ing is of no avail; there is nothing 
against which to audit. 

The job then of ‘‘actual check and 
verification’’ is to keep the ‘‘ internal 
check’’ at work and to supplement 
it with commonsense protective fea- 
tures as oceasion demands. 


The example of securities de- 
posited by customers for safekeep- 
ing has been cited in this discussion. 
Consider, now, the various protec- 
tive features which have been sug- 
gested: The ‘‘rigid operating sys- 
tem’’ provides that only a designated 
individual may accept safekeeping 
items and that a designated num- 
bered receipt form may be issued te 
the customer. [ 

‘*Coordinated responsibility ’’ pro- 
vides for a control over the num- 
bered receipt form; it provides for 
dual signatures on the receipt and 
for dual filing and control of secur- 
ities, 

**Severance of continuity’’ pro- 
vides for occasional relief of the in- 
dividuals performing these oper- 
ations, in order that difficulties or 
inaccuracies, may come to light. 

** Actual check and verification’ 
provides for an occasional examina- 
tion of both securities and records, 
often with verification direct with 
the customer, by a complete outsider, 
—one who has no connection with the 
operation itself. Such is the com- 
plete audit program. 
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Forceful Convention Staged 


By Financial Advertisers 


Practical policies and plans are here quoted from some of the 
most helpful addresses given at the 1931 F. A. A. meeting. 


CRIPTURE says: ‘‘ How forcible 

are right words!’’ And it was in 
terms of foree that the Financial 
Advertisers Association conducted 
the sessions of its sixteenth annual 
convention at Boston, September 13 
to 17. The theme was: ‘‘ A Construe- 
tive Foree in Twentieth Century 
Finanee,’’ but the delegates were in 
a serious mood and most of them 
seemed to recognize that restorative 
forees as well as constructive ones 
must be brought into play as soon as 
possible by American banks. 

The convention held to a broad 
conception of advertising as inelud- 
ing every spoken word, even every 
facial expression by which a banker 
or his employee exerts a good influ- 
ence on the customer, the prospec- 
tive customer, and the community to 
which they belong. 


Improved Advertising Results 
From Better Banking 


Advertising in its restricted sense 
came in for less attention than the 
present writer has ever before seen 
it accorded by the F. A. A. As a 
matter of fact, only experienced 
bankers were in attendance, for rea- 
sons obvious enough under present 
conditions, and such men prefer to 
diseuss better banking with im- 
proved bank advertising as a natural 
consequence, than better advertising 
which takes the basic essentials of 
bank service and community need 
for bank service as fixed quantities. 

In his key-note speech, Francis H. 
Sisson, vice president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, did not 
mince words on the responsibilities 
of bankers in the present emergency. 
He said in part: 

‘*In times of business depression, 
banks must bear a large part of the 
publie’s criticism as contributing 
factors to the troubles of the day. 
Most of this criticism is quite irra- 
tional and unjust ; some may be war- 
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By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


How To Control The 
Future Of Banking 


m** 36 te 
more than 
ever essential 
that we main- 
tain a consist- 
ent follow-up 
to check the 
position of all 
loans in our 
portfolio from 
time to time and to watch the 
condition of the customer.” 

C. H. McMahon, Asst. Vice Presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Detroit. 


2. “Now is the time to take 
your business seriously; now is 
the time to put in a full day’s 
work every day; now is the time 
to exhibit fully your capacity for 
constructive thinking. See to it 
that yourentire organization puts 
forth their best efforts toward the 
development of business. Know 
that it takes the best in us to meet 
present-day conditions.” 

Walter Dunham, President, Detroit 
Savings Bank. 





C. H. MCMAHON 
1931-32 President F. A. A. 


3. “The creative force in bank- 
ing today isthe 
sales ability of 
the entire or- 
ganization 
from director 
to bench boy. 
It is the job of 
those directing 
new business 
efforts tomake 
everyone in 
their institution a creative force 
in the building of their business.” 
R.A. Ilg, Vice President, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 





ranted. But the burden lies upon us 
at such a time to keep our institu- 
tions and the character of service 
they render, first, so clearly above 
criticism and, second, so clearly be- 
fore the public that the shafts of 
publie attack do not register. It is 
particularly a time for good will and 
institutional publicity, not only for 
individual institutions, but for bank- 
ing groups and associations, in which, 
through paid space and public utter- 
anee, the essential truths about the 
banking business are established in 
the public understanding. In spite 
of isolated instances of dishonesty 
and bad banking practice, the vital 
truth is that the banking structure 
of this country as a whole has stood 
up under a period of the greatest 
strain and rendered service to our 
business institutions. Political at- 
tacks, hostile legislation and _busi- 
ness antagonism may all be antici- 
pated as by-products of such a 
period. To keep our own institutions 
and our business as a whole before 
the American publie in their true 
character, with their capacities for 
service thoroughly understood, is the 
part of constructive effort which the 
hour ealls for.’’ 


F. A. A. Should Undertake Bank 
Publicity Program 


Major F. R. Kerman, vice presi- 
dent of Transamerica Corporation, 
San Francisco, and retiring presi- 
dent of the F. A. A., made the aim 
even plainer when he said in his an- 
nual address : 

‘‘This association, through the ef- 
forts of its individual members, and 
from its contact with other organiza- 
tions, can well undertake the formu- 
lation of a program seeking to re- 
define banking and re-identify banks 
with the purposes they serve.”’ 

A sturdier testimony of faith in 
banking and bank advertising was 
never enunciated than in the address 
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of Walter Dunham, president of the 
Detroit Savings Bank. Speaking on 
advertising as a background for and 
bank- 
‘*The smile of an officer 
or employee, the appearance of an 
envelope. or the voice of your tele- 
phone operator, are examples of 
cumulative good-will makers in your 
advertising program; and before we 
proceed to consideration of publicity, 
let us establish more clearly the ideal 
attitude of the corporate family to- 
ward this subject. 

‘*Each contributing personality 
must know that: Now is the time to 
take your business seriously ; now is 
the time to put in a full day’s work 
every day ; now is the time to exhibit 
fully vour capacity for constructive 
thinking. See to it that your entire 
organization puts forth their best 
efforts toward the development of 
business. Know that it takes the best 
in us to meet present day conditions. 
Have the faith that overcomes ob- 
stacles and. with our minds right, 
business will be right. 

‘*‘Advertising is more than a 
printed page—it is the interpreta- 
tion of the ideals, the policies and 
the executive thinking that govern a 
business enterprise. I have told you 
that every member of your official 
family must make a contribution to 
the favorable psychology of advertis- 
ing. <All too often we find in banks 
responsible officers who do not or will 
not regard as important the efforts 
of the advertising department. 

‘*Some banks say they cannot af- 
ford to advertise. They are right. 
They haven't any money for adver- 


development of commercial 
ing he said: 





tising. and little for anything else, 
if this is a sample of their thinking. 

‘A successful bank must sell more 
than credit, more than commercial 
and savings services, more than in 
vestment counsel. It is expected to 
sell the necessities of modern finance. 
In the performance of these sales 
functions it is clearly early evident 
that one bank does not differ mate- 
rially from other banks in its com- 
munity. State and national super- 
vision of banks insures to all deposi- 
tors a strict adherence to the letter of 
the law and to codes of practice 
scarcely less important than statutes, 
yet we recognize the fact that every 
bank has an individuality of its own, 
and that each bank every day is sell 
ing to the public its conception of its 
opportunities and responsibilities. 

‘*First of all, the directors and ex- 
ecutives sell the idea that the bank 
is well managed and conservatively 
conducted. 


Humanness And Friendliness 


Emphasized In Sales Efforts 


‘*The sales endeavor is 
usually directed to impressing the 
idea that the bank has many different 
kinds of service to perform, and 
there has been recently a marked 
endeavor to place emphasis on the 
humanness of the bank and create 
for the benefit of the customer a 
spirit of friendliness. 

‘*All these efforts are important, 
but can easily be over-emphasized in 
your advertising, for all the banks of 
your community have practically the 
same service, and the congenial at- 
mosphere of your institution is un- 


second 


for Rand Mc Nally 
| TheBankers Service Bulletin 


doubtedly duplicated in that of your 
business contemporary. The distine- 
tiveness of your bank, and not its 
similarity to other banks, constitutes 
the door of sales opportunity in your 
particular institution. Every bank 
has an individuality made up of a 
composite of the men and women in 
it, moulded, as much as possible, into 
the policy determined by the board 
of directors and executives. And it 
is this personality, this individuality, 
that your community has a right to 
know about. This idea as to whether 
or not we should advertise to develop 
our business must of necessity be 
answered by the directors and execu- 
tives who control our particular 
banks. 

‘*Remember that the promotional 
urge has not today, nor has it ever, 
had a legitimate home in the well- 
managed financial institutions, but 
a broad, general rule might be ap- 
plied like this: 

‘“‘Tf you are running the kind of 
un institution that would like to con- 
ceal from its friends its policies and 
practices, then don’t advertise ; don’t 
take the publie into your confidence. 
But, if your bank is controlled or at 
least regulated by men who have a 
lofty conception of the rights of their 
depositors, if your bank reflects the 
modern spirit of progress in its deal- 
ings with its depositors, employees, 
and stockholders; if, when the peo- 
ple of your city think of a bank, you 
went them to think of your bank— 


then advertise. Use that brieglit, 
modern weapon of progress, the 


printed word, to round out all other 


(Continued on page 680) 





Books for Bankers ‘ 


i 





Exhibits of the work of members have long been featured at F. A. A. conventions. This year saw the largest and best in history. These panels exhibit the 
work of many bank men. They are representative of 44 banks that advertise in THE BANKERS MONTHLY and 6,000 that advertise in ‘““THE BLUE Book’. 
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A $5000 Fraud Instantly Detected 
by Check Photography 


AN ACTUAL CASE....Could it have happened in your bank? 


FLY-BY-NIGHT brokerage concern in 

New York received two checks 
from an officer of a southern bank. Each 
check was for $5000. One had been cer- 
tified by the out-of-town bank. The 
brokers deposited both checks in a New 
York bank and tried to draw against 
them. The bank allowed them to draw 
against the certified check only. 

A few days later, the New York bank 
was notified that the two checks were 
being returned, marked ‘‘payment 
stopped.’" When the checks arrived, 
each bore a stop-payment mark. Careful 


scrutiny failed to disclose any sign of the 
certification mark which one of the 
checks had previously borne. Ordina- 
rily, the New York bank would have 
been forced to accept the “‘stop-pay- 
ment’’ instructions of the southern 
bank. Since the brokers had vanished, it 
would have been defrauded. 

However, the New York bank had 
photographed these checks when first 
presented for collection. The photo- 
graphic copies revealed that one check 
had been certified by the out-of-town 
bank. The stamp had been erased and 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


the stop-payment mark substituted. 

A telephone conversation with the 
officer of the southern bank resulted in 
an immediate restitution of the funds. 

If your bank is Recordak-equipped, 
you can photograph every certified 
check when it is received for collection, 
and thus prevent loss from alteration of 
the certification stamp. 

Just one instance of how Recordak 
can be of inestimable value to you. 

Send for Free Booklet Telling the 

Complete Recordak Story 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free booklet: “Improved 
Banking With the Recordak.” 


Name 
Street ee aaa 
City and State 
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forms of publicity.”’ 

The critical spirit without which 
constructive effort is impossible was 
kept well to the fore in the speech of 
W. W. Townsend of the American 
Trustee Share Corporation, of New 
York City. His topic was: ‘‘ Adver- 
tising and Merchandising Activities 
of the Fixed Investment Trusts,’’ but 
he gave a broad discussion of secur- 
ity distribution which every banker 
and investment banker who heard 
him will remember and use. For in- 
stance : 

‘*When financial advertising takes 
off the high hat and the frock coat, 
and gets down to brass tacks and 
bread and butter, and discusses the 
things which it has to sell, announces 
the reasons why they were brought 
into existence, the elements of safety 
which they provide and the extra 
payment which they afford for what- 
ever degree of risk is assumed, and 
anticipates the inevitable question 
‘Why?’ in the process, by giv- 
ing the answers in advance, then 
financial advertising will begin to 
get somewhere with the American 
publie. 

**Securities will be sold for rea- 
sons which are simple and, because 
they are simple, convincing and con- 
elusive. Public demand will be in- 
fluenced, will be recognized, will be 
anticipated, and salesmen will be 
able to talk more intelligently to their 
prospects because their prospects are 
talking more intelligently to them. 
Sales will be speeded up because sales 
resistance will be reduced to a mini- 
mum and secondary market prob- 
lems will become negligible because 
permanent placement is assured by 
appropriate placement in the first 
instance. Investments will be sold 
because of the clear and mutual un- 
derstanding of their usefulness, 
rather than by any process of semi- 
hypnosis induced by the polysyl- 
lables emitted by glib salesmen or 
spread on the pages of newspapers.’’ 

In this writer’s opinion, the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association has 
never listened to a more exhaustive 
exposition of the principles and prac- 
tices of aggressive banking than was 
given by R. A. Ilg, vice president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, whose subject was ‘‘Creating a 
Selling Force Out of an Entire Or- 
ganization.’’ It is hard to pick high- 
lights out of a talk that contained 
nothing else, but even the smallest 
and even the largest banks may well 
adopt such recommendations as these : 
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‘The creative force in banking to- 
day from my point of view is the 
sales ability of the entire organiza- 
tion from director to bench boy. My 
job as vice president in charge of 
development, or, in less flowery 
language, as sales manager of the 
Shawmut Bank, is to see that our 
entire organization becomes and stays 
salesminded. In other words, it is 
the job of those directing new busi- 
ness efforts to make everyone from 
top to bottom in their institution a 
creative force in the building of their 
business. 


Make Salesmen Of Stockholders 


‘*The first sales unit to be consid- 
ered is the stockholders. The weakest 
link in the stockholders’ sales resist- 
ing armour is the all-mighty dollar. 
It is along these lines that we must 
make our efforts in order to get our 
stockholders to do a real selling job. 
True enough you can create and get 
interest by appealing to their pride 
of ownership. But if my life de- 
pended upon selling them an idea, | 
would try to sell them the idea which 
points out a way to put more money 
in their own pockets. It is a selfish 
approach to create interest but it 
justifies itself through results. 

‘*The time to hit your stockholders 
is when they receive their dividend 
checks. We feel that it has proved a 
good plan to include an appeal for 
help along with the dividend check 
when it is mailed. 

‘*We also make it a point to write 
to everyone who ceases to be a stock- 
holder of the Shawmut in order that 
he may know that we appreciated the 
fact that he had been a part owner 
in our institution and we hope that 
the time will come again when we 
ean have him on our books as share- 
holder. We feel that this is an op- 
portunity to inject a personal sales 
touch which is altogether too valu- 
able ever to be overlooked. 

‘‘The directors of a bank repre- 
sent to me the most neglected sales 
unit of all. The bank director of to- 
day is seldom used to full advantage 
and yet the directors are fully as 
powerful and effective a sales unit 
as any in a banking organization. 
They are selected for their position 
not only because their names inspire 
publie confidence, but because they 
are men of outstanding ability who 
have accomplished big things in their 
own fields. You will find that most 
of them are, or have been, super- 
salesmen in their immediate field and 


it should be their duty as well as 
their responsibility to apply this 
business building power toward 
helping to build the institution on 
whose board they sit. 

‘*In order to secure maximum help 
from the directors, it is necessary 
that they become intimately ac- 
quainted with your new business 
problems. It is the duty of the of- 
ficer in charge of development to see 
that these problems are brought to 
their attention. We have found that 
one very effective way of doing this 
is to submit to each directors’ meet- 
ing, a list giving the important pros- 
pects on which the various officers of 
the bank are working. Any director 
having a direct contact with any 
company listed can signify by check- 
ing and the officer in charge of de- 
velopment can get in touch with the 
director and find out in what way he 
ean best help the officers to secure 
the account. Often a word from a 
director will save many cultivation 
calls and secure an otherwise “‘diffi- 
cult’’ account. 

‘*We find that directors are always 
willing to help, provided we offer 
them a definite plan of procedure 
and make their work as simple and 
as effective as possible. It must al- 
ways be remembered that the diree- 
tors are directors because they are 
suecessful men, and successful men 
are busy. 

‘*It is very important that the of- 
ficers of the bank become acquainted 
with their directors so that they may 
feel free to call upon them whenever 
they need their services.’’ 


1931 F. A. A. Exhibit Largest 
In History 


The financial advertising exhibit. 
owing, it was said, to the successful 
effort of the general, exhibit com- 
mittee with Cedric A. Morris of the 
Guardian Group, Detroit, as chair- 
man, and Mark A. Hanna of the 
Bankette Co., Boston as local mem- 
ber, was the largest ever assembled 
at a F, A. A. convention. It com- 
prised 230 panels and was enlivened 
by the inclusion of several complete 
and colorful window displays. 

The annual banquet featured the 
installation as president of Charles 
F’. McMahon, assistant vice president 
of the First National Bank, Detroit, 
and incidentally winner of the silver 
trophy offered by C. A. Harris of the 
Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
for the best speech on ‘‘My One Best 
Bet.”’ 
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The British Gold Situation 


(Continued from page 666) 
a result of debt payments was in 
part redistributed through long term 
loans abroad. By the middle of 1928, 
however, the international bond mar- 
ket broke down under the strain. 
From then until early this year the 
burden of pumping back enough 
eredit to keep financial institutions 
functioning in these nations was as- 
sumed by American, British and 
French commercial banks, until they, 


in turn, worked themselves into a | 


frozen position with an ever-increas- 


ing volume of short-tefm foreign | 


loans which could not be paid off 
at maturity. 

Inasmuch as the credit machinery 
of the world has long since demon- 
strated its incapacity to perform the 
task of redistributing gold against 


the pressure of war debt payments, | 
increasing numbers of our leading | 


financiers and economists are insist- 
ing that there is now no recourse 
but a cancellation of the war debts. 
Several prominent 
switched within the month from a 
position of private agreement with 
this to one of publicly urging it. 

It is pointed out that if the move 
for cancellation shall originate in 
this country at an early date, we can 
still exact as the price of cancella- 
tion a binding agreement to cut down 
the war expenditures of all these na- 
tions. Then, since both the reduc- 
tion of their debts and the reduction 
of their budgets for army and 
navy would serve to strengthen their 
eredit abroad, they could readily 
borrow needed gold from the United 
States and France, and in a rela- 
tively short period of time could 
exert in this manner a tremendous 
influence for the stabilization of 
prices and for the restoration of 
business confidence in the world. 

When other nations have agreed 


to cut their war expenditures it fol- | 
lows that we should be able to cut | 


ours. If they eut theirs in half—as 
they should do—we could of course 
eut ours in half. That would mean 
an annual saving for the Federal 
budget in this country at least 50 
million dollars larger than the an- 
nual war debt payments received by 


bankers have | 


NOW 79 OF THE 100 LARGEST BANKS 


in the United States use La Monte 


Safety Paper for their checks —a 








gain of six leaders since January. 


More and more banks are changing 


to La Monte for its safety, durability 
and distinction. George La Monte & 


| Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


us. Here, then, is provided an auto- | 


matic supply of funds to substitute 

for debt collections in the retirement 

of our Liberty and Victory bonds. 
Since practically all the facts of 
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Business has frequently gone elsewhere because someone in an organ- 
ization has not realized the importance of promptness and courtesy in 
answering the telephone or in handling telephone conversations. 


How ‘To Advance In Bankin 
6. Through The Right Office Conduct 


One of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


(Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with 
@ pamphlet which gives helpful suggestions and 
outlines how he can advance, much as is done in 
this series.) 
S AN instrument of good will. 
the telephone is unsurpassed by 
any other office appliance. Business 
has frequently gone elsewhere be- 
cause someone in an organization has 
not realized the importance of 
promptness and courtesy in answer- 
ing the telephone or in handling tele- 
phone conversations. The handicap 
of not being face to face with the 
ealler must be overcome by unfail- 
ing patience and courtesy. Extra 
care must be taken to leave with the 
caller the same pleasing impression 
you would give him, if the transac- 
tion were conducted in our office. Im- 
mediately upon answering a call, try 
to inject into the voice a quality of 
warmth and friendliness. A pleasing, 
well-modulated voice is always an 
asset. 
Never allow a telephone in your 
vicinity to ring without answering it 
at once, even though it may not be 
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OURTESY and efficient 
handling of telephone 
calls and neatness and order 
in handling work and in car- 
ing for desks and files are 
invaluable recommendations 


for individual advance- 
ment and should not be 
neglected. 

= 


your own. When answering, give 
first the name of your department, 
then your name. Example: ‘‘ Book- 
keeping Department, Miss Jones 
speaking.”’ 


Neatness And Order 


Banks, like individuals, are judged 
by their neatness and order. It makes 
for a favorable impression as well as 
greater efficiency, if nothing is in 
sight on a desk or counter except the 
work being disposed of at the 


moment. A well-ordered desk is the 
best kind of recommendation to a 
prospective customer. Papers for 
future consideration should be kept 
in portfolios furnished the officers for 
this purpose. Advertising matter, 
magazines, family pictures or decora- 


tive objects have no place on desk or - 


counter of the modern business office. 
Desks should be cleared before 
leaving at closing time, only ink wells 
and desk pads remaining in evidence. 
Remember, the janitor must lift 
every article on a desk when cleaning 
up; let us help to lighten and expe- 
dite his work. Turn out lights on 
your work desk before leaving. 


Bulletin Board 


Notices which coneern the organ- 
ization will be posted on the bulletin 
board from time to time, and such 
posting is deemed notice to all con- 
cerned. You are expected to watch 
for these notices and to act in accord- 
ance with the instructions posted 
thereon. 
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The British Gold Situation 
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the present situation indicate that 
war debt payments cannot possibly | 
be resumed at the end of the mora- | 
torium, these debts will, within an- | 
other six months, be in a state of 
practical default unless the mora- 
torium is extended. But an exten-| 
sion of the moratorium, with the war | 
debts still hanging over the foreign | 
bond market, will not permit of suf- 
ficient borrowing to redistribute gold 
and stabilize prices. | 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
course of the United States lies in 
one of two directions: either to can- | 
cel the war debts at a relatively early | 
date, with the prospect of substan- | 
tially improving world conditions 
thereby, or else to face a period of 
unpredictably severe competition, | 
the result of deflated prices and costs 
in competing nations which are 
forced to abandon the gold standard. 
Even this method, successfully pur- | 
sued by our competitors, will build | 
up large foreign trade balances for | 
them, and will, in time, withdraw | 


enough money metal from the United 
States and France to restore the gold 
balance of the world and to stabilize 
prices. But such a course will be| 
vastly more expensive for the United | 
States than the cancellation of the 
war debts. 


Seven Helpful Ideas For 
Bankers 

‘I think that Harry Haas, our 
new A. B. A. president, has developed 
seven very helpful ideas for bankers 
in his article published in the Octo- 
ber number. 

‘I am quite sure that every coun- 
try banker, and I happen to be one | 
of them, who reads the article will 
be helped beyond measure. You 
know they eall us ‘country bankers’. | 
I think the term is inadequate. We | 
happen to be bankers in a small | 
community dealing in other people’s | 
money which occupies a small part 
of our time. Most people do not real 
ize that we deal in more than that— 
in other people’s habits and modes 
of living—and our minds must be | 
stored with information about all} 
sorts of industries and products and | 
services. We must carry on trying 
to make ends meet under conditions | 
which would quickly send city bank- 
ers into sanitariums.’’—W. Walter 
Wilson, President, First Milton Na- 
tional Bank, Milton, Pa. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





George M. Reynolds A Banker 
For 51 Years 


George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Continental IIli- 
nois Bank and Trust Co. and dean of 
Chicago _ bankers, 
completed his fifty- 
first year of bank- 
ing October 1. 
During the half 
century since he 
began as a clerk 
for the Guthrie 
County National 
Bank of Panora, 
Ia., he has made 
bank history, par- 
ticularly in the 
Middle West. 

George Reynolds 
is one of the most widely known bankers 
in the United States. He has held all the 
important offices in the American Bankers 
Association, including the presidency. He 
has been a class A director of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank since its organiza- 
tion. He is chairman of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House Committee. He was advisor to 
the American Monetary Commission whose 
work paved the way for the Federal Re 
serve Act. 

In the development of this law and in 
the development of the Federal Reserve 
System, Mr. Reynolds was deeply inter- 
ested and véry active. His confidence in 
that system was demonstrated when, in 
1917 it was proposed, as a war measure, 
that all member banks turn over their gold 
to the reserve banks. He was first to an 
nounce that the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank would take that step. 
Such an act seems of little moment in 1931 
but in 1917 the reluctance of bankers to 
surrender gold was fortified by the tradi- 
tions of a century. 

Mr. Reynold’s newest banking appoint- 
ment is as chairman of the twelve regional 
directors of the $500,000,000 National 
Credit Corporation, formed to carry out 
President Hoover’s plan for affording re- 
lief for frozen assets of banks throughout 
the country. 

In 1897, when Mr. Reynolds arrived in 
Chieago to be eashier of the Continental 
National Bank, business was expanding 
rapidly and the foree that was driving 
banking as well as other business forward 
found in him a new ally. He was not 
wedded to traditions. His idea was that 
banking was created for business and that 
old ways were entitled to respect only if 
they contributed to the service that banks 
owe to business. It is natural that he be- 
eame known as a bank builder. He had 
broad views backed up by courage. 

George Reynolds has always been keenly 
interested in country banks, having been a 
country banker himself, and he saw that 
the opportunity for Chicago to grow finan- 
cially lay in developing a close relation- 
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GEO. M. REYNOLDS 


ship between country banks and their corre- 
spondents in Chicago. As a result of this 
policy, the Continental for years has led 
all the banks in the United States in num- 
ber of bank correspondents. 

Mr. Reynolds at once saw the imporfance 
of gaining for Chicago recognition as one 
ot the financial centers of the world. To 
do this, Chicago must have banking facil- 
ities of such size as could finance the needs 
ot business in the Middle West. This re- 
quired large capital. 

In 1898, the Continental National ab- 
sorbed the International Bank and the Globe 
National. These two absorptions marked 
the beginning of a long series of increases 
in capitalization and mergers which first 
gave to Chicago, in 1910, the largest bank 
outside of New York City—the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank. The bank 
had capital of $20,000,000 and surplus of 
$10,000,000. George Reynolds was presi- 
dent. 

The climax to the period of consolidation 
came March 18, 1929, when the Continen- 
tal National and Illinois Merchants Trust 
were united as the Continental [Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co. 


“Credit Needs Readjusting” 
Says Albert H. Wiggin 


Upon his return from Europe, Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the governing board 
of the Chase National Bank, and chairman 
of the International Committee which 
studied the German credit situation, said: 

‘*The business depression is world wide. 
Normal conditions will not prevail in the 
United States until there is purchasing 
power in Europe, South America, and 
Asia, and until Europe and particularly 
England and Germany ean function nor- 
mally. 

‘*England and Germany have already 
taken vigorous action, but they need the 
help of the rest of the world, and par- 
ticularly the United States and France. 
The gold of the world is concentrated in a 
few hands. The extension of credit is neces- 
sary, but credit alone is not enough. Nor 
can adequate credit be given under exist- 
ing conditions. 

‘*Restoration of Europe’s credit de- 
pends upon lower reparations, lower inter- 
allied debts, lower tariff. America has most 
of the world’s gold. Efforts are being 
made with some success to change this 
condition so that the rest of the world 
will have gold with which to trade with 
Ameriea.’’ 


A. B. A. Selects Los Angeles For 


Next Convention 


The invitation of the bankers of Los 
Angeles to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to hold its convention in the Pacific 
Coast City in 1932 was accepted by unani- 
mous vote of the convention at Atlantic 
City. Los Angeles bankers already have 
ambitious plans under way to make this 
the largest and best convention ever held. 

Harry J. Haas, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, will 
preside at the Los Angeles convention as 
president. Francis H. Sisson, vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, is first vice president this year, and 
F. M. Law, president of the First National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, was elected sec- 
ond vice president, putting him in line for 
the presidency in 1934. 

Mr. Law is a native of Texas. He has 
been engaged in banking in that State 
since 1897. 

The new treasurer is P. D. Houston, 
chairman of the board, American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 

The following bankers head some of the 
more important committees and commis- 
sions for the coming year: 

President State Bank Division, Felix 
M. MeWhirter, president of The Peoples 
State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

President National Bank Division, W. 
Walter Wilson, president, First Milton Na- 
tional Bank, Milton, Pa. 


President Trust Company Division, 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice president, Mer- 
eantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co. of 
St. Louis. 

Committee on Federal Legislation, Rob- 
ert V. Fleming, president, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman of the board, Irving 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Finance committee, Francis H. Sisson, 
vice president, Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 

Committee on Membership, George V. 
Drew, vice president, Chase National Bank 
of New York. 

Committee on State Legislation, Walter 
L. Dunham, president, Detroit Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Committee on Taxation, Thornton Cooke, 
president, Columbia National Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Foundation Trustees, Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Insurance Committee, W. F. Keyser, sec- 


retary, Missouri Bankers Association, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Agricultural Commission, H. Lane 
Young, executive manager, Citizens & 


Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bank Management Commission, Orval W. 
Adams, vice president, Utah State National 
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Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Commerce and Marine Commission, Fred 
I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York. 

Economie Policy Commission, R. S. 
Hecht, president, Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 
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CHECK PAPER 


The primary purpose of safety check 
paper is to defeat criminal alteration. 





This all-important characteristic is 
often achieved through the imprint- 
ing of a delicate color surface pattern. 





But the best safety paper is made 
alteration-proof by a special chemical treatment of the paper pulp which leaves 
the finished sheet with a plain no-pattern surface, because: 


Public Education Commission, John H. | 


Puelicher, president, Marshall & 


Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ilsley 


Publie Relations Commission, William G. | 
Central Republic | 


Edens, vice president, 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. 

The following quotations from resolu- 
tions adopted by the 1931 convention are 
sufficiently important to be given publicity 
in every city and town in the United 
States: 

‘*The large resources of our Federal Re- 
serve banks have been scarcely touched 
and are available to supply hundreds of 
millions of credit or currency. In spite of 
the storm which has affected every nation 
in the world, we have approximately 22,000 
banks in the United States which are still 
upholding the high tradition of sound bank- 
ing—faithfully serving their patrons and 
meriting the confidence and good will of 
the public. 

‘*Tt is against this background that the 
bank suspensions of the first eight months 
of the year must be considered in order to 
put the bank failure situation in its true 
perspective. Ninety-six per cent of the 
banks of the country were not involved in 
bank suspensions, and almost 99% of the 


deposits of the people were not affected. 


With this display of strength, the Ameri 
ean Bankers Association is confident that 
our banking situation is sound and that 
America’s indomitable will to conquer will 
see us safely through the present difficul- 
ties as it has in depressions of the past.’’ 

President Hoover’s suggestion for a 
bank pool to rediscount paper that is not 
rediscountable at the Federal Reserve bank 
received hearty and whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. The following resolution was passed 
unanimously : 

‘*We heartily approve the plan of the 
President of the United States under 
which a $500,000,000 bank pool is being 
created for the purpose of meeting the dis- 
count demands of bankers who find it ad- 
visable in supplying the heeds of the public 
to obtain funds from collateral of a char- 
acter, which though sound, is not eligible 
for rediscount directly or indirectly with 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

‘*The operation of this pool, which would 
be available for use by all sound banks, 
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Legibility is of second consideration 
in the proper choice of a safety check 
paper. 
be read correctly in the shortest time 


Figures and signatures must 


possible. Only plain surface paper 








presents the extreme contrast neces- 
sary to the quick, accurate reading of checks in your bank. But this hurried and 
rough handling exacts the third important qualification: 


Which is strength to repell the pun- 
ishment of tearing and folding. The 
best safety paper must contain the 
Strength proper proportion of new, clean rag 
fibres densely intertwined with puri- 
fied cellulose fibres to resist tearing. 


The surface must not crack when folded —— causing partial destruction of 





figures or signatures. Cost of safety paper is least important because: 


So much trouble and loss can come 
from the alteration of one check the 
difference in cost of the best safety 


- 
- 
- 


paper for that one check is practical- 
ly nothing in comparison. 

Specify Gilbert Safety Bond be- 
cause it represents the maximum in protection, legibility, strength. Its price is 





no higher than average. Ask your lithographer or printer. 


GILBERT 





SAFETY BOND 


THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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LOST— 
A TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


His plans are made; his bags 
are packed; the liner is ready 
to sail. But his money has been 
lost or stolen! 

Had he carried A. B. A. 
Cheques his money would 
have been refunded—probably 
intime tosail. A. B. A. Cheques 
are insurance against the loss 
of your money—and refund on 
cheques lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed is made promptly. Use 
them instead of cash, at home 
or abroad. 

Your own bank sells A. B. A. 
Cheques. 





ABA 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


both State and National. should imme- 
diately remove the restriction upon credit 
throughout the United States that has been 
the cause of so much anxiety to bankers 
and the public and should serve to reéstab- 
lish confidence throughout the length and 
breadth of this country.’’ 


R. Foster Lamm Becomes Vice 
President Of Citizens National, 
Los Angeles 


Election -of R. Foster Lamm as vice 
president of the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, to succeed 
the late John M. Rugg, has been announced 
by Herbert D. Ivey, president. 

Well known among bankers throughout 
the Pacifie Coast territory, Mr. Lamm made 
his entrance into the banking field in Idaho, 
and was vice president of a Boise bank 
prior to becoming a national bank ex- 
aminer in 1921. 

A thorough study of banking credits 
qualified him for the constructive work on 
behalf of banks that has characterized his 
service. His insistence upon the impor- 
tance of established fundamentals and con- 
servative practice in bank operating have 
won for him wide respect and confidence 
in banking circles. 

Mr. Lamm’s activities during the past 
four years have centered in Southern Cali- 
| fornia, and for about a year he has been 
| in charge of the Los Angeles district. 





“Banks Can Lead In Recovery” 
Says Ayres 


‘*The accumulation of liquid resources 
| is a good thing for individual banks,’’ 
says Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of 
The Cleveland Trust Co., ‘‘ but it does not 
stimulate new business initiative and con- 
stitutes one of the real difficulties in the 
general situation that is making recovery 
slow. 


‘*The basic cause of the world’s com- 
mercial difficulties is the weakness in com- 
modity prices, and there is no evidence 
that the bottom has been reached. 

‘*Another cause of our troubles is the 
| combination of our fiscal difficulties abroad. 
Banks are actually restricting credit in 
their fear of making mistakes in the grant 
ing of credit and in their desire to main- 
tain liquid assets. Probably it is inevit- 
able that the policy of safety first should 
be followed while commodity price weak- 
nesses continue, but the condition consti- 
tutes one of the real difficulties in the gen- 
eral situation. 

‘<The third difficulty is that of railroad 
income. Railroad securities constitute the 
| largest grouped aggregation of American 
capital. If the railroad revenues could be 
increased, banking confidence in the future 
would be greatly restored. If railroad 
| revenues could be materially increased, 
prices would stop falling. Our railroad 
problem is both important and pressing.’’ 





Mr. J. E. Otis, co-chairman of the board 
of directors, of the CENTRAL REPUBLIC 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Chicago 
announces the appointment of Charles C. 
| Haffner, Jr., as executive vice president. 


Death Of J. Sheppard Smith 


It is with extreme regret that we report 
the passing of J. Sheppard Smith, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
of St. Louis. He was a native of St. Louis 
and a member of one of the city’s oldest 
families, a descendant of Pierre Laclede, 
ene of the founders of the city. 

In January, 1925, he was made president 
of the organization he headed at his death. 
Mr. Smith was identified with a number 
of business interests in addition to the 
bank. Last January, he was elected a direc- 
tor of the Maryland Casualty Co. of Balti- 
more, the first director ever elected from 
the Middle West. 

He was also a director of the Missouri 
State Life Ins. Co., the Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., and the American Credit In- 
demnity Co. 
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Bate that demand 
shades that are both smart in appear- - 
ance and durable in construction will 
approve of Athey Shades. They are 
made to fit all casements, and are 
instantly adjustable to shade any part 
of the window. Made of a special 
translucent weave and ingeniously con- 
structed to avoid loose flapping, they 
confer an air of quiet elegance upon 
your banking quarters. Write for sam- 
ples of cloth and complete prices. 





SHADES 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6101 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg'd. Montreal and Toronto 
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Service Charges In Every State But 
None Are 100% 


Reports from the Secretaries of state 
bankers associations show that every state 
has banks exacting a service charge of 
some sort. There is a very definite tend- 
ency toward the service charge becoming 
a regular routine, but no state can yet re 
port 100% perfection. 

Some banks are slow in putting the 
charge into effect; others are still afraid 
that it will cause the loss of some cus- 
tomers. 

In most states, the association is urging 
the service charge. In a number of states 
a uniform schedule has been prepared and 
its adoption urged. ‘ 

The charge for the small active account 
is most common, but many other charges 
are in effect, and 17 states report the use 
of the measured service charge, at least in 
the larger cities. This type of charge 
seems to develop in the larger centers first. 

The Secretary of the Washington Bank 
ers Association says that the measured 
service charge is used in practically all 
banks. He claims that his state was the 
first to use service charge based upon the 
amount of service rendered. 

The Secretary of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association says that 21 banks are using 
this type of charge, some have been using 
it for two years. The measured service 
charge has increased the gross revenue 10% 
and the net revenue 25% in Wisconsin 
banks. 

Oregon reports that the measured charge 
is in use in all banks in seven counties, and 
in the larger cities. 

Thirty-three per cent of the banks in 
New Jersey are reported to be using the 
measured charge. 

An interesting comment comes from Wil 
liam B. Hughes, secretary of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association. Among other things, 
he says: 

‘*A banker has done his full duty by a 
depositor and has fully compensated for 
any use he can make of the depositor’s 
money when he safeguards it, honors the 
eustomer’s orders with all of the risk in- 
volved in that transaction, and holds the 
bank ready at a moment’s notice to repay 
the full amount over the counter on de- 
mand. Any other services asked for by 
the customer should be considered as extra, 
and a charge made therefor, in my opinion, 
no matter how large the balance might be. 

‘To agree that if the balance is large 
enough it covers the costs of these extra 
services is to admit that you have made an 
excessive profit on the deposit and are in 
duty bound to return some of it in the 
way of free services, whereas I believe that 
the bigger the deposit the more the bank’s 
responsibility and the bigger fee it should 
have for safeguarding the funds. 

‘*My personal belief is that no com- 
mercial bank should pay one cent of in- 
terest on any checking account, because I 
do not believe that, ordinarily speaking, 
any customer ever carries more money in a 
bank on open account than he has reason 
to think he needs in that shape. That he 
may be mistaken about his needs is none 
of the bank’s business. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, I am confident it 
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would be found upon analysis that every 
man or every company which carries an 
unusually large balance, has reasons of its 
own for doing so, and I contend that when 
a bank takes care of and safeguards that 
money, it has rendered full compensation 
for any use the bank can make of it. 


‘* When, on one of these large balancey 
the bank figures on paying interest, it is 
sharing profits with the customer, and this 
is not a fair proposition, because if the 
banker sustains a loss in attempting to 
make use of the customer’s money, the cus- 
tomer is not required to share the loss with 
him, and it leaves it in the shape of a 
‘heads I win, tails you lose’ proposition 

‘*T have come to the belief that banks 
cannot make too, large a legitimate profit, 
by which I mean that if a bank applied all 
legitimate charges, reasonable for the serv- 
ices rendered in each instance, and wound 
up by making 200% per annum, customers 
of that bank ought to throw their hats in 
the air and cheer, saying to themselves: 
‘Our bank is safe and strong, because it is 
profitable, and even if it does encounter 
some severe losses it will have the profits 
with which to stand them and our money 
in the bank is safe’.’’ 

The first charge to be adopted in most 
eases was the fixed charge of so-much per 
month, if balances did not equal a certain 
amount. Bankers are finding out, however, 
that this is just about as unfair as no 
charge at all, although it has greatly re- 
dueed the losses to the bank. 

The real tendency now is toward meas- 
ured service charges, that is, an analysis of 
accounts to show the actual cost of main- 
taining the account to the bank with the 
charge made to cover this cost, with per- 
haps a small amount of profit added. 

In no ease has any serious difficulty with 
important customers been reported. Fre- 
quently, customers who have been ecarry- 
ing very small balances and who have al- 





ways been, and perhaps always will be, a 
definite expense to the bank have changed 
their account from one bank to another. 
But this has not been a real loss to the 
institution putting in the service charge, 
beeause the bank is better off without these 
smaller depositors. 

A genuine effort has been made in most 
eases to persuade such depositors to put 
their money in savings accounts rather 
than in checking accounts, and this has 
often been successful. 

Bankers generally admit that the situa- 
tion is one of their own making. So much 
stress has been placed in times past on 
paying by check without any explanatio 
to customers as to what balances ought to 
be carried in order to make the check pay- 
ments worth while to the bank, that bank- 
ers cannot blame anyone but themselves for 
the situation. 

But they are finding it less difficult than 
many suppose to work out of this situation 
and into a routine that will be profitable 
to the bank and at the same time, con- 
sidered to be perfectly fair by customers. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa reports a profit on 
every account as the result of the service 
charge in an article in the November issue 
of THE BANKERS SERVICE BULLETIN which 
is received by the cashier of every bank 
in America. 


Federal Land Banks Increase 
Farm Sales By A Million Dollars 


‘*The 12 Federal Land Banks sold dur- 
ing the first seven months of this year 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
farms in excess of the amount sold in a 
similar period in 1930,’’ says F. H. Klawon, 
president of the Federal Land Bank of 
St. Paul. ‘‘ Last year they sold, in the 12 
months, about $8,000,000 worth of farms. 
This year, in seven months, they have sold 
$6,395,456 worth of farms compared to 
$5,274,098 in an equal time last year. This 
indicates that this year the banks will 
probably surpass their last year’s record. 

‘*The larger number of sales is account 





In these days when our government has such a problem on its hands in connection with the 
wheat crop, it is interesting to learn that at least one of the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board is having first hand experience with the crop. The pictures show Wayland Magee on his 
Nebraska farm cutting wheat with the old-time cradle and with a modern tractor binder. The 
experience emphasized the necessity for low cost of production with modern power tools. 
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ed for largely by the improved demand for 
farm properties and partly by increased 
sales efforts on the part of the banks and 
the national farm loan associations through 
which the loans were made upon the fore- 
closed properties. The farms sold repre- 
sent properties upon which the banks have 
been forced to foreclose in the last few 
years and which they are selling either for 
cash or upon reasonable terms as they wish 
to put these farms back into the hands of 
owner-operators. 

‘*We find there is an increasing demand 
for farms from people living in the cities. 
Some of these are out of jobs and others 
have decided that there is a better living 
for them on the farm. Many of them were 
formerly farmers and left the farm during 
the years when wages in the cities were 
high and jobs plentiful. Another large 
group of purchasers is composed of farm- 
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ers living in the vicinity of the farms 
which are offered for sale. They have 
watched the property and know exactly 
what to expect from it in the way of re- 
turns. In addition, there are a few specu- 
lators who reason that the price of farm 
lands have dropped too far due to the 
temporary depression in farm commodity 
prices and that when the latter are estab- 
lished on a higher level again, farm real 
estate prices will also advance. 


National City In Merger With 
Bank Of America 


Following an announcement made by 
Elisha Walker, president of Transamerica 
Corp., that this holding company would 
no longer hold controlling interest in banks, 
a merger was announced between the Bank 
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814,538,270.19 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 


SIDNEY F. TYLER 
HENRY G. BRENGLE 

OSEPH E. WIDENER | 
HOMAS D. M. CARDEZA 
WILLIAM A. LAW 
SAMUEL M. CURWEN 
EARL B. PUTNAM 
ROBERT K. CASSATT 
LAMMOT duPONT | 
j: D. WINSOR, JR. 

. H. KINNARD 
A. J. COUNTY 
GEORGE V. MacKINNON 
WILLIAM M. POTTS 
E. B. LEISENRING 
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of America and the National City Bank 
of New York. 

The proposal was subject to a deposit 
of 85% of the Bank of America stock be- 
fore October 17. Transamerica owned 63% 
of the shares. 

The net deposits of the two institutions 
are said to total $1,380,000,000. This will 
make National City a much closer rival of 
the Chase National Bank, which recently 
reported deposits of $1,403,882,000. 

Bankamerica Blair Corp., the securities 
affiliate of the Bank of America, is not 
included in the merger. It will take a new 
name, however, ‘‘ Blair Securities Corp.’’ 





Guardian Group Advances 


Officers 


Robert O. Lord, president of the Guar- 
dian Detroit Union Group, Ine., has an- 
nounced that James L. Walsh and Bert K. 
Patterson have 
been elected execu- 
tive vice-presidents. 

Both men are 
nationally known 
in banking, finan- 
cial and _ business 
circles, and both 
have been connect- 
ed with the Guar- 
dian Group, which 
is composed of 22 
banks and _ trust 
companies in lower 
Michigan with re- 
sources exceeding $500,000,000, since its 
inception. Mr. Walsh is one of the in- 
corporators of the group. Among the other 
ineorporators were: Henry T. Bodman, 
Edsel B. Ford, Sherwin A. Hill, Ernest 
Kanzler, Robert O. Lord, Fred T. Murphy 
and Phelps Newberry. 

Mr. Walsh came to Detroit from New 
York as vice president and director of the 
Guardian Detroit Bank in April 1928. This 
is his second advancement within ten days 
for last week he was promoted to the execu- 
tive vice-presidency of the Guardian De- 
troit Bank, largest unit of the group He 
is chairman of the Detroit Clearing House 
Committee on Interest Rates and also 
chairman of the operating committee of 
the group. 

Mr. Patterson has enjoyed constantly in- 
creasing success in the banking world 
throughout his career. He came to Guar- 
dian from Chicago where he had been Chief 
National Bank Examiner for the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District. This district is 
second only to New York in importance, 
considering size and number of banks, ag- 
gregate deposits and diversity of banking 
problems. He had been promoted to that 
district after serving as national bank ex- 
aminer in the ninth, seventh, twelfth and 
second districts, and chief examiner for 
the ninth (Minneapolis) district. 

Mr. Patterson enjoys a national reputa- 
tion as an authority in bond investments 
and bank credits. A member of the im- 
portant bond and portfolio committee of 
the group, he is also in charge of the Guar- 
dian examining departments, which, en- 
tirely independent of any unit and re- 
sponsible only to the group company, 
makes two thorough and complete examina- 
tions each year of all units of the group. 





JAMES L. WALSH 
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Transamerica Gives Up Hope 


On Branch Banking 


Transamerica Corporation, in a detailed 
letter to its stockholders, outlined broad 
revisions of policy and plans for the com- 
pany’s future development. The selection 
of Lynn P. Talley, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, as chairman 
of the bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
(California) is confirmed. Association with 
the corporation of interests affiliated with 
Lee, Higginson & Company is disclosed. 
The revised corporate policies contemplate 
the complete segregation of commercial 
banking functions from the distribution 
of securities and ultimate limitation of the 
company’s bank holdings to minority in- 
terests in banking institutions having a 
distributed stock ownership. 


. 

Transamerica was organized in 1928 as 
a means of taking over control of several 
large banks which were intended to con- 
stitute a nucleus for a nation-wide system 
of branch banking. The feeling of the 
directors that it is unlikely that country- 
wide systems of branches will be author- 
ized in the near future, contributed to its 
decision to retain only minority interests 
in presently controlled banks. Trans- 
america owns 99 per cent of the Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A. (California), more 
than 60% of The Bank of America N. A. 
(New York) and control of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon. The let- 
ter to stockholders emphasizes that the 
future activities of Transamerica will not 
be confined to ownership of bank inter- 
ests. The board outlines its belief that the 
present tendency toward the development 
of business enterprises on a large-unit seale 
offers an ample field for profitable finan- 
cial service and investment for the cor- 
poration in co-operation with banking and 
financial institutions generally. 


James F. Farrell Advanced 
To Vice President Of 
Public National 


James F. Farrell was recently advanced 
from the position of comptroller to that of 
vice president in The Public National Bank 
and Trust Co. of 
New York. Mr. 
Farrell’s banking 
experience and 
training was gained 
in the conservative 
National Bank of 
Commerce in New 
York. He started 
in that institution 
as a junior clerk 
and rose to the 
rank of assistant 
cashier, which posi- 
tion he oceupied at 
the time of the merger of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of. New York. The 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York appointed 
him a second vice president at the time 
of the merger, in recognition of his ability 
and the success of his efforts in connection 
with the working out of the details of the 
merger. 





JAMES F. FARRELL 


Mercantile Commerce Co. 


Opens Chicago Office 


Following a laudible record in the under- 
writing of securities, the Mercantile Com- 
meree Co., invest- 
ment affiliate of the 
Mercantile-Com- 
meree Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. 
Louis, has an- 
nounced the open- 
ing of an office in 
Chicago. ; 

Homer H. Pot- 
ter is in charge. 
This company al- 
ready has offices 
in New York, Kan- 
sas City, Houston 
and Dallas. 





HOMER H. POTTER 
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Banktrol 


PROTECTS 


this bank against 


HOLDUPS 


DAYTIME 


The Adirondack Trust 
Company, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., is now equipped 
with Banktrol, the modern 
method of holdup preven- 
tion. Upon completion of 
this installation, Mr. New- 
man E. Wait, Vice President 
and Treasurer, wrote to us 
as follows: 

























STAMFORD 








“T feel that a word of appreciation is due for the 
very satisfactory way in which Mr. Bennett and his 
assistants made the installation, the high character 
of the equipment installed, and the uniformly satis- 
factory manner in which the whole matter has been 
handled. We are confirmed in our opinion that the 
system is the best yet devised for protection against 
daylight holdup and we have received much favor- 
able comment from our depositors and from bankers 
who have looked over the installation.” 


Yale Banktrol will protect the lives of your employees and 
customers by keeping bandits away from your bank. 


W rite us today for illustrated, descriptive booklet 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dr. Wright To Be Consultant 
For Household Finance 


Household Finance Corporation an- 
nounces that it has retained Dr. Ivan 
Wright, professor of economics in charge 
of banking at the University of Illinois, 
as consulting economist. While continuing 
his work at the University, Dr. Wright 
will consult with the corporation officials 
in matters of corporate structure and 
financial policy. 

Since 1920 Dr. Wright has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois and has taught in the summer 
schools of the University of California and 
Columbia University during recent years. 
In addition to his edueational work he has 
frequently been engaged as consulting 
economist to private corporations, govern- 
ments, and the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


















co. 
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This Bank Takes The Public 
Into Its Confidence 


The Lake City Bank & Trust Co. of Lake 
City, Minn. has over a period of years pub- 
lished a house organ called the ‘‘ Lake City 
Bank Review.’’ In a recent issue, it made 
a very plain statement regarding banking 
in Lake City which may serve as a good 
example to others. 

Here is what the bank published: 

‘*How do conditions now compare with 
a year ago? Some ideas may be obtained 
from a comparison of bank figures, which 
are often a reflection of business in the 
community. 

‘*In the Lake City Bank & Trust Co. the 
variations from a year ago are: 

**Checking account deposits are down 
$50,000. This is the direct reflection of 
low prices prevailing for farm products 








which not only reduces the cash surplus 
of the individual farmer, but results in 
smaller sales for local merchants with con- 
sequent smaller bank balances. Higher 
prices, which now seem to be on the way, 
will cause the total of checking account 
balances to increase. 

‘*The total amount in regular savings 
accounts is $23,000 larger than a year ago. 
While we expect, and find it to be a fact, 
that in times of depression some depositors, 
through loss of employment or for other 
reasons, find it necessary to draw on their 
savings, those whose incomes are fairly 
well maintained feel the desirability of sav- 
ing more than in prosperous times, and be- 
cause of lowered living costs often find 
themselves in a position to save. more. 
Christmas savings deposits are running 
about 10% more than last year. 

‘*Local loans total about $50,000 less 






Statement of Condition 
as of September 29, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, due from Federal 

Other Banks and Bankers . 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Eligible Pare 
Street Call Loans . 






Customers’ Demand Loans nei - Colter! 
Customers’ Time Loans secured by Collateral 


Other Loans and Discounts . 
Loans secured by Real Estate 


New York State and City Bonds 
Other State and Municipal Bonds . 


Reserve Bank and 


$52,205,266.79 
34,901,140.66 
24,168,905.05 
14,100,000.00 
30,495 626.20 
14,361,583.36 
57,981,512.39 
1,289,629.23 
11,164,474.07 
3,543,519.10 


$125,375,312.50 


104,128,351.18 


Other Securities ; 17,342,973.63 32,050,966.80 
Bonds and Mortgages ow ea 772,430.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances including Liabil- 
ity on Acceptances Bought and Sold 30,896,492.01 
Banking Houses, Vaults, etc., Equity 6,282,478.85 
U. S. Treasury —— Fund . 225,000.00 
Other Assets . ‘ 1,290,192.02 
$301,021,223.36 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . $36,775,300.00 
Surplus. . 29,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits. 3,489,344.67 $69,764,644.67 
Reserves for: 
Contingencies . 1,708,564.18 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned 
Income 758,231.66 
Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. 376,904.48 2,843,700.32 
Deposits: 
Payable on Demand 128,284,056.35 
Time Deposits. . 48,368,932.14 
Cashiers Checks and Certified Checks . : 10,333,348.38  186,986,336.87 
Acceptances, including Liability as Endorser on 
Acceptances and —— Bills 32,891,280.82 
Circulation  * ee : 4,500,000.00 
Other Liabilities . . . . 1 ° 4,035 ,260.68 


$301,021,223.36 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


The BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


COMMERCIAL THRIFT 


RESERVE SYSTEM 


FOREIGN TRUST 
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than a year ago. While it is a policy of the 
bank to require periodic reduction in prin- 
cipal when renewals are desired, this in 
the interest of both the borrower and the 
bank, there has been no unusual require- 
ment for liquidation by borrowers, and the 
bank has taken care of a normal number 
of new borrowers. The reason for the de- 
crease in local loans is similar to that for 
the increase in savings deposits. More 
thought and effort are given to debt redue- 
tion in poor times than in good and there 
is greater hesitation about going into debt. 

‘As the situation appears to us, our 
community is giving a very good account 
of itself.’’ 


Whose Fault Is It-That Men 
Are Unemployed? 


‘*These are times when management 
must determine whether its workers are idle 
because of the general business situation 
or because it has not solved its own prob- 
lem of making and selling the right goods 
ia the right way.’’ 

This is the viewpoint which Carroll D. 
Murphy of Carroll Dean Murphy, Ine. ad- 
vanees in the leading article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Illinois Journal of Com- 
merece Magazine. 

‘*Looking towards the upgrade in busi- 
ness, there are five things to which every 
manager should largely apply himself,’ 
says Mr. Murphy: 

1. Get his budget in balance. 

2. Get a perspective on the 
situation. 

3. Select his markets in terms of buying 
power. 

4. Reconsider his product in all its rela- 
tions to trade and consumer. 

5. Reconsider and concentrate on _ his 
marketing and advertising. 

‘* Advertising now has a two-fold mean- 
ing. It refers not only to the advertise- 
ments that must energize present buying 
power, but also to experienced outside 
counsel which develops an advertisable 
proposition before it applies the force of 
advertising. 

‘*In this sense, advertising comes very 
close to management in its present need. 
With such difficult matters as markets, buy- 
ing power, size and appearance of product 
and package, quality, price and trade eo- 
operation—with scouting, surveys, plans, 
objectives, preparedness, ynity of sales at- 
tack—professional outside advertising 
counsel concerns itself more effectually 
than any other force in business.’’ 


business 


Guardian Group Makes More 
Than Dividend 


‘*The combined operating profits for the 
first nine months of this year of the units 
of the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., 
after interest, taxes and depreciation re- 
serves for buildings and banking quarters, 
were more than sufficient to cover the divi- 
dend requirements and to set aside a sub- 
stantial amount for reserve for contin- 
gencies,’’ Robert O. Lord, president of the 
Group, reports in a letter to stockholders. 

‘*This,’’ wrote Mr. Lord, ‘‘is very satis- 
factory under present conditions, because 
thesé earnings were accomplished in the 
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face of having maintained at all times a | 
high degree of liquidity by earrying ab- | 
normally large amounts of cash and United | 
States government securities. Under pres- | 
ent conditions, we feel it wise to continue | 
this conservative policy of liquidity, even | 
at a sacrifice of earnings. 

‘*Further economies have been effected | 
and the institutions will continue to be | 
operated at the lowest possible expense | 
consistent with efficient service to our 
elients.’’ 


New President For Fidelity | 
Union Trust Of Newark 


J. H. Bacheller, senior vice president of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J., was elected president: Mr. Bacheller 
succeeds the late 
Uzal H. MeCarter 
and thus becomes 
president of the 
largest bank in 
New Jersey, and | 
the 37th largest in 
the United States. 

J. H. Bacheller | 
is well-known in 
the banking 
world. He was 
president of the 
Ironbound Trust 
Company of New- 
ark from 1907 until 1927, when he deter- 





J. H. BACHELLER 


mined to ally his institution with the | 
Fidelity Union branch banking system. | 
The Ironbound was the largest of five in- | 
dependent banks which merged with the | 


Fidelity Union at that time, and Mr. 
3acheller became senior vice president of 
the combined institution. 


Bank Women Choose 1931-32 
Officers 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Association of Bank Women, which was 
held in Atlantie City, October 5-8, simul- 
taneously with the Convention of the 
American Bankers Association, brought to- 
gether bank women from every section of 
the country. 


Miss Grace 8S. Stoermer, assistant vice 


president, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., | 


Los Angeles, California, was re-elected 
president of the Association. Associated 
with her are the following officers: Vice 
president—Miss Emma E. Lange, trust of- 
ficer, Bank of Montclair, Montelair, N. J.; 
recording secretary—Mrs. M. E. Bonham, 
assistant cashier, Security Savings Bank, 
Riverside, California; corresponding sec 
retary—Miss Lillian C. Hage, assistant 


eashier, Bank of America; N. T. & S. A., | 
Los Angeles; treasurer—Miss Minnie Q. 


MacCulley, assistant secretary, Williams- 
burg Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


CARROLL DEAN MURPHY, Ine., Chi- 
eago and New York, has been appointed to 
handle the bond and investment advertis- 
ing of the First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, in addition to the trust ad- 
vertising which is already placed through 
this agency. 
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CONDENSED 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1931 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 





Assets 
Cash on Hand andin Banks . . $ 19,072,704.94 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 11,002,141.16 


United States Government Bonds 
and Certificates. .... 


State and Municipal Bonds and 
Other Bonds and Investments, 
including Stock in Federal 
Reserve Bank ...... 

Loans, Discounts and Advances . 

Banking Houses and Lots and 
Other Real Estate . . ... 


Interest and Earnings Accrued 
and Other Resources. . . . 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances Exe- 
cuted bythis Bank ... . 


ee ee 


26,016,725.14 


. 


28,221,125.15 
205,140,080.78 


8,144,907.38 


2,701,108.55 


2,936,621.35 
$303,235,414.45 


Liabilities 

Capital Stock . . . . . «. «$13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 13,457,587.71 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2,401,250.82 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1931 414,000.00 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts . NONE 

Deposits . . .. . +. + « «+ 269,542,666.30 
Other Liabilities . . . 2. 2 683,288.27 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed for Customers. . . 


ee «> ace 4 


2,936,621.35 
$303,235,414.45 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 


ee Sc 









CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, September 30th, 1931 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks_______ - $86,658,404.19 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates___=~—s——78,228,844.01 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand 


Loans__ ae 47,703,809.77 
Short Term Notes —_— 19,914,606.56 
State Bonds_ — 7,178,098.54 
Municipal Bonds ____ 14,330,097.10 
Other Bonds and Investments —__ : 4,414,425.01 
Loans and Discounts _-_———SSSCSC«w'40,080,2003.07 
Banking Houses — lite teats elt 1,549,169.69 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 39,722,846.98 
Other Assets ___ eee 3,419,449.45 


$443,199,954.37 





LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ____$21,000,000.00 
Surplus __. 40,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,799,518.10 $65,799,518.10 
Reserved: Dividend, Taxes, Interest, etc. 2,303,080.38 
Acceptances Outstanding___ —____- 40,686, 143.70 


Acceptances of Other Banks Sold 
with Our Endorsement —___—_ 4,697,044.98 


Other Liabilities ‘ 546,169.48 
Deposits: 
Individuals ___—-244,688,311.55 
Banks______—__—«84,479,686.18 329, 167,997.73 


$443,199,954.37 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 














We think THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
absolutely the best publication of its kind, 
and feel sure that the small cost of the 


subscription would be returned several 
times during the year. 





D. A. HERRIN 


Cashier, The Morris Plan, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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Federal Intermediate Credit 
Demand Increases 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks have loaned to 118 farmers’ co- 
operative marketing associations, with 
membership of 1,500,000 individuals, and 
discounted farmers’ notes for 790 local 
lending institutions, since organization in 
1923, a total of $1,250,000,000. Both loans 
and discounts are showing an increase 
again this year. 

During the first seven months of this 
year 421 agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies and banks have 
used the facilities of the 12 federal inter- 
mediate credit banks to discount farmers’ 
notes. During a similar period in 1930 only 
277 institutions of this kind discounted 
notes with these Federal banks. This in 
itself shows an increased demand for agri- 
cultural eredit of a short-term or inter 
mediate nature. Agricultural credit cor- 
porations or livestock loan companies have 
been established in many places where 
banks have failed or in areas where the 
demand for livestock loans was so great 
that the local banks could not take care 
of it. 

Thus, although the Intermediate Credit 
Banks have been rendering an increasing- 
ly useful service, there is still opportunity 
for them to expand their business. Each 
bank has an authorized capital of $5,000,- 
000, or a total of $60,000,000 for the 12 
banks which comprise the Intermediate 
Credit System. It is possible for them to 
sell debentures to the extent of ten times 
their capital, which would give them a 
potential lending power of $660,000,000. 
To date, these banks have an enviable 
record in that they have loaned or dis- 
counted more than $1,250,000,000 and they 
have operated on a maximum spread of not 
more than one per cent and have created a 
total of more than $3,500,000 in surplus 
and undivided profits and reserves for con- 
tingencies. 


Chase Reports Profits 


Indicated profits of the Chase National 
Bank of New York for the third quarter 
were well in excess of dividend require- 
ments, according to the statement of con- 
dition as of September 29. After provi- 
sion for the quarter’s dividend require- 
ments of $7,400,000 and ,an inerease in 
reserves of $1,821,000 during the period, 
the statement showed a gain in undivided 
profits of $1,569,000 over the June 30 fig- 
ures. Total undivided profits, as of Sep- 
tember 29, amounted to $30,150,000 and 
total reserves to $16,540,000. Total capital 
funds on that date were $326,000,000. To- 
tal resources are approximately $2,215,- 
000,000, while deposits stand at $1,670,- 
000,000. Among its resources, the bank 
lists cash and due from banks of $391,336,- 
000; U. S. Government securities of $234,- 
§46,000; and loans and discounts of $1,- 
203,000,000. 


Minnesota Tries A Relief Plan 
In Bank Closings 


It has been announced by J. M. Peyton, 
State Bank Commissioner for Minnesota, 
that a new plan will be tried in connection 
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with closed banks. Certificates will be 
issued against deposits where conditions 
are felt to justify such action and these 
certificates may be used by business men 
and others as collateral in obtaining credit 
from four banks which are cooperating in 
the plan with the Commissioner. 

These banks are: the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and the Marquette Trust Co. 
of Minneapolis, the American National 
Bank and the First National Bank of St. 
Paul. 





FRANK K. HOUSTON, first vice presi 
dent of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York recently elected director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. 


Pamphlets For Bankers 


HOW MUCH WILL YOUR ESTATE SHRINK? 
published by the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, booklet.— 
Describes the chief causes of estate shrink- 
age, analyzes assets, indicates expenses 
where depreciation occurs, and suggests 
methods of minimizing losses. 

The booklet is published in a series of 
four, showing shrinkage figures on estates 
averaging $250,000, $400,000, $750,000 and 
$1,000,000. Computations are based on 
government records covering settlement of 
41,250 estates. 


NEW CREDIT FOR FARMERS.—A pam- 
phlet outlining the facilities now avail- 
able for providing credit to farmers 
with reference to various appropriations 
for drought relief loans. Copies may be 
obtained upon application to Mr. Julien H. 
Hill, president of the State-Planiers Bank 
and Trust Co. of Richmond, Va., who was 
appointed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. as 
chairman of the State Advisory Committee. 


Banks Reported Closed 


With transit numbers and dates closed. 


Alabama 

Athens—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
61-166—Sept. 20 

Elba—First National Bank. 61-285— 
Oct. 6 

Elkmont—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
61-286—Sept. 20 (Branch of Athens) 

Jacksonville—Alabama Trust & Savings 
Bank. 61-526—Sept. 30 

Midland City—First National Bank. 
61-323—Sept. 19 

West Blocton—West Blocton Savings 
Bank. 61-365—Sept. 30 


Arizona 
Benson—Cochise County State Bank. 
91-63—Sept. 5 (Branch of Tombstone) 
Tombstone—Cochise County State Bank. 
91-118—Sept. 5 
Yuma—Security Trust & Savings Bank. 
91-131—Sept. 21 


Arkansas 
Augusta—Bank of Augusta & Trust Co. 
81-205—Oct. 7 
Bald Knob—Bald Knob State Bank. 81- 
289—Oct. 10 
Bald Knob—Citizens Bank. 81-669— 
Oct. 10 








$13,000,000! 


Not only is Improved Salesmanship 
inside the bank helping a $47,000,000- 
deposit institution to better serve present 
customers, but it produced in the past 
eight months: 


2806 New Customers 
with 
$3,727,647 of New Deposits 
4,606,490 of New Wills 
1,057,958 of Insurance Trusts 
3,927,339 of Other Trusts 


—IN ADDITION TO NORMAL NEW 
BUSINESS. 


Why not develop 35% to 40% of your 
personnel into a Permanent Sales De-’ 
partment to adequately represent your 
bank to the public? 


The name of the bank referred to above 
—and a description of the methods 
being employed there—will be given 
upon request. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. ’ aSalle Street 123 So. Broad Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Wom BLUE BOOKS show wise 


Banking Locate the well worn BLUE BOOKS 
in your bank. They indicate de- 
partments or individuals possessing 
the fundamentals of wise banking. 


Rand MSNally & Company 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


The BLUE BOOK has been the ac- 
cepted standard for 59 years. Why? 
Continuously accurate and dependable. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Dermott—Exchange Bank & Trust Co. 


81-193- Sept. 26 
Eudora—First National Bank. 81-678— 
Sept. 14 
Searcy Peoples Bank. 81-153 Sept. 3u 
California 
Holtville—Holtville Bank. 90-524— 
Sept. 24 
Colorado 
Agate—Agate State Bank. 82-389— 


Sept. 26 
Burlington-—Stock Growers State Bank. 
82-187—Oct. 2 


Calhan—First State Bank. 82-222— 
Oct. 6 
Limon—Limon National Bank. 82-177 


—Sept. 16 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport—Bridgeport Industrial Bank. 
Sept. 10 


Cheshire—Cheshire Bank & Trust Co. 
51-316—Sept. 28 





Florida 
Miami—Southern Bank & Trust Co. 
63-60— Sept. 5 
Georgia 


Collins—Bank of Collins. 64-574—Sept. 9 

Garfield—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
64-514—Oet. 1 

Lyons—First National Bank. 64-414-— 
Sept. 2 

Tallapoosa—Home 
Oct. 3 

Vidalia 
Sept. 2 

Vienna—Vienna State Bank. 64-523— 
Sept. 2 


Bank. 64-1084— 


First National Bank. 64-29S8-- 


Idaho 


Poeatello—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
92-20—Sept. 23 


Illinois 
Apple River 
Sept. 15 


First State Bank. 70-1029 





TRUST COMPANY 


ee 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


To banks, and bankers desiring a 


thoroughly satisfactory New York 


correspondent, Chatham Phenix 


offers the experience of 119 years 


of commercial banking, and “the 
friendliness of a neighborhood bank 


with the resources and facilities of 


a great metropolitan institution.”’ 





CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 


149 BROADWAY 


16 Branches in New York City 


Established 1812 : 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
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Astoria—aAstoria State Bank. 70-759— 
Sept. 26 
Avon—Avon 
Sept. 11 
Browns—Browns State Bank. 70-1191— 
Sept. 11 
Carterville—First National 
514—Oct. 10 
Chicago—Brighton 
2-343—Oct. 1 
Chieago—Calumet National Bank. 2-105 
—Oct. 2 
Chicago—First 
2-310—Sept. 9 

Chicago—Hegewisch State Bank. 2-207 
—Oct. 1 

Chicago—Marshall Square State Bank. 
2-162—Oct. 1 

Chicago—Mayfair State Savings Bank. 
2-382—Sept. 30 

Chicago—Mt. Greenwood Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 2-409—Sept. 20 

Chieago—Ogden National Bank. 2-160 
Sept. 28 

Chieago—Rogers Park National Bank. 
2-229—Sept. 22 

Chicago—Union State Bank of South 
Chieago. 2-115—Sept. 29 

East Moline—Manufacturers State Bank. 
70-548—Sept. 25 

Eureka—First National Bank. 70-1859 
(Liquidated through 
Bank) 

Kewanee—First National Bank. 70-244 
—Oct. 1 

Kewanee—Union State Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 70-245 

La Salle—La Salle Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 70-205—Oct. 1 

Laura—Laura State Bank. 70-1409— 
Sept. 30 

Lee—Lee State Bank. 70-1412—Sept. 14 

Lombard—First Trust Bank. 70-2068— 
Sept. 28 (Liquidated through South 
Lombard Trust & Savings Bank) 

Mineral—First State Bank. 70-1466 

Moline—Commercial Savings Bank. 70- 
128—Sept. 22 

Morton Grove—Morton Grove Trust & 
Savings Bank. 70-1744—Sept. 10 

New Bedford—Farmers National Bank. 
70-1934—Sept. 30 

New Windsor—Bank of New Windsor. 
70-1492—Sept. 26 

Ottawa—National City Bank. 70-240— 
Sept. 30 

Ottawa—Ottawa Banking & Trust Co. 
70-241—Sept. 29 

Ottawa—Peoples Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-243 

Prineeville—First State Bank. 70-940— 
Sept. 24 

Reynolds—Farmers State Bank. 70-1093 
—Sept. 8 

Rock Island—Central Trust & Savings 
Bank. 70-121—Sept. 30 

Serena—Serena State Bank. 70-1576— 
Sept. 29 

St. Anne 
Sept. 22 

Utica—Utica State Bank. 70-802—Oct. 1 

Winnebago—Peoples State Bank. 70-1758 
Sept. 26 


State Bank. 


70-1787— 


Bank. 70- 
Park State Bank. 


Italian State Bank. 


Farmers State 











Farmers State Bank. 70-849 


Indiana 


Churubuseo—Churubuseo 
71-1248—Ocet. 7 

Dubois—Farmers State Bank. 71-729— 
Sept. 17 

English—Crawford County State Bank. 
71-743-—Sept. 18 


State Bank. 
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Evansville—Lineoln Bank. 71-17—Oet. 5 

Frankfort—Citizens Loan & Trust Co. 
71-254—Sept. 28 

Hobart—The First State Bank. 71-505 

Oct. 6 

Kentland—Kent State Bank. 71-570 
Sept. 14 

Logansport—Logansport Loan & Trust 
Co. 71-128—Sept. 24 

New Albany—American Bank & Trust 
Co. 71-94—(Being liquidated by 
American Bank (New) 

New Albany—Liberty State Bank. 71- 
1242—Sept. 19 

New Carlisle—Farmers State Bank. 71- 
995—Sept. 28 

Paoli—The Paoli State Bank. 71-1063— 
Sept. 18 

Princeton—Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank. 71-292—Oct. 1 ° 





Trafalgar—Farmers National Bank. 71- 
927—Sept. 11 
Iowa 
Ageney—Agencey Savings Bank. 72-1163 
Oct. 7 


Ainsworth—Ainsworth 
72-1164—Oct. 6 

Albert City—Security Savings Bank. 72- 
1165—Ocet. 10 

Algona—Kossuth County State Bank. 
72-309—Sept. 14 

Altoona—Altoona Savings Bank. 72- 
1018—Sept. 24 

Arnolds Park—State Bank of Terril. 
72-2134 (Branch of Terril) 

Atalissa—Atalissa Savings Bank. 
1182—Oct. 7 

Blanchard—Inter-State Savings Bank. 
72-1045—Sept. 12 

Bode—First National Bank. 72-1759 
Sept. 24 

Bondurant—State Bank of Bondurant. 
72-1211—Sept. 9 

Boxholm—Farmers State Bank. 72-1147 
—Sept. 14 ; 

Brighton—Savings Bank of Brighton. 
72-756—Oct. 5 

Carroll—American Savings Bank. 72-255 
—Sept. 17 

Casey—Citizens Savings Bank. 72-871— 
Sept. 17 

Clarksville—State Savings Bank. 72-692 
Sept. 16 

Clinton—Peoples Trust & Savings Bank. 
72-48—Oct. 1 

Coin—First National Bank. 72-899—- 
Sept. 8 

Colfax—Citizens State Bank. 72-340- 
Sept. 19 

Cotter—Cotter Savings Bank. 72-1264 

Oct. 12 

De Witt—De Witt Savings Bank. 72-464 
—Oct. 1 

Fenton—Fenton State Bank. 72-1144— 
Sept. 21 

Galt—State Savings Bank. 72-1332— 
Sept. 3 

Hardy—Peoples Savings Bank. 72-136: 
—Sept. 12 

Haskins—Farmers & Merchants Savings 
Bank. 72-1368—Oct. 6 

Idagrove—Banking House of Anderson 
Lipton & Co, 72-421 

Iowa City—Citizens Savings & Trust 
Co. 72-117—Oct. 3 

Iowa City—Johnson County Savings 
Bank. 72-115—Oct. 3 

Lakota—Farmers & Drovers State Bank. 
72-1341—Oet. 2 


Savings Bank. 


72- 
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Lawton—Lawton Savings Bank. 72-1412 
—Oct. 8 

Livermore—Farmers Savings Bank. 72 
1689—Sept. 22 

Lockridge—Lockridge State Bank. 72- 
1430—Oct. 5 

Lowden—Lowden Savings Bank. 72-911 
—Sept. 28 

Manson—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
539—Sept. 28 

Maquoketa—American 
72-252—-Ocet. 2 

Marion—Farmers *& Merchants State 
Bank. 72-219—Oct. 7 

Mechaniesville—Helmer & Gortner State 
Bank. 72-732—Sept. 10 

Merrill—First National Bank. 72-952— 
Sept. 16 

Mitchellville—Citizens State Bank. 72- 

701—Sept. 19 


Savings Bank. 








Montrose—Montrose Savings Bank. 
1481—Sept. 28 

Mt. Vernon—Citizens State Bank. 
476—Sept. 17 

Moville—Moville State Bank. 72-933— 
Oct. 8 4 

Museatine—American Savings Bank. 72- 
77—Sept 21 

New Virginia—New Virginia Savings 
Bank. 72-1058—Oct. 5 

Nichols—Nichols Savings Bank. 72-1498 
—Oct. 5 

Oxford Junetion—Oxford Junction Sav- 
ings Bank. 72-729—Oct. 5 

Pilot Mound—Pilot Mound 
Bank. 72-1724—Sept. 16 

Popejoy—Bank of Popejoy. 72-1535 

Randolph—First National Bank. 72-1548 
—Sept. 8 

Reasnor—Reasnor Savings Bank.—72- 
1550—Oet. 9 


~ 
to 


Savings 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF New YorK 
140 Broadway 


London Paris’ Brussels 


Liverpool 


Havre Antwerp 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1931 


Resources 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
due from Banks and Bankers.............. $ 350,183,511.56 


U.S. Government Bonds and Certificates ...... 
Pee PION oc kc cca sueeu 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ............ 


Credits Granted on Acceptances............ 
CR oie osccscens 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


333,449,818.01 
40,489,515.35 
7,800,000.00 
37,722,809.53 
831,796,256.10 
1,168,876.07 
9,642,504.34 
79,756,335.51 
14,611,731.29 
10,963,513.51 


$1,717,584,871.27 


Liabilities 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 


Undivided Profits............. 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
38,454,590.33 


$ 298,454,590.33 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts Pay- 


able, Reserve for Taxes, etc 


Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 
pre ee rere ert. 


8,688,206.35 
2,854,000.00 
79,756,335.51 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


GIG TIE ose. oe hiccn den edan 
$1,223,445,462.36 
57,296,590.91 


Deposits... .. 
Outstanding Checks 








47,089,685 .81 


1,280,742,053.27 
$1,717,584,871.27 
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Reinbeck—Reinbeck State Bank. 72-551 


—Sept. 8 
Richland—First Savings Bank. 72-885 
—Oct. 10 


Ringsted—Farmers Bank. 72- 
1830—Ocet. 7 

Rudd—Farmers State Bank. 72-1718— 
Sept. 27 

Ruthven—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-846 
Sept. 11 

Sheffield—Citizens Bank. 72-726 

South English—Farmers Savings Bank. 
72-1093—Sept. 8 

St. Benedict—Peoples Savings Bank. 72- 
1599—Sept. 22 

Stratford—State Bank of Stratford. 72- 
926—Sept. 19 

Sumner—Bank of 
Aug. 31 

Swea City—Farmers Savings Bank. 72 
1932—Sept. 14 

Thor—Thor Savings 
Oct. 2 

Tipton—Farmers & Merchants Savings 
Bank. 72-381—Sept. 2 

Toronto—Toronto 
1725—Oct. 8 

Truro—Truro Savings Bank. 72-1622— 
Oct. 2 

Washington—Commercial Savings Bank. 
72-221—Oct. 5 

Washington—Washington Loan & Trust 
Co. 72-1716—Oct. 5 

Wayland—Wayland Savings Bank. 72- 

* 1642—Oct. 6 

West Liberty—Citizens Savings Bank. 
72-455—Oct. 2 

Whiting—Whiting State Bank. 72-1655 
—Sept. 21 


Savings 


-4 


Sumner. 72-492-—- 





Bank. 


72-1613— 


Savings Bank. 72- 


Wilton Junction—Union Savings Bank. 
72-570—Oct. 1 


Kansas 
Manhattan—Manhattan State Bank. 83- 
126—Sept. 22 
Melvern—Melvern State Bank. 83-938— 
Oct. 8 
Wilmot—Wilmot State Bank. 83-1264-— 
Aug. 28 


Kentucky 

Arlington—Bank of Arlington. 73-425 
Aug. 29 

Ashland—Ashland National Bank. 73-79 
—Sept. 26 

Dry Ridge—First State Bank & Trust 
Co. 73-381—Sept. 9 

Jeffersontown—Jefferson County Bank. 
73-522—Sept. 24 

Perryville—The Old 
Sept. 11 

Versailles—Amsden Bank & Trust Co. 
73-200—Sept. 11 

Wheelwright—Bank of Wayland. 73-762 
(Branch of Wayland) 


Bank. 73-394-— 


Maryland 

Detour—Detour Bank. 65-260—Sept. 15 

Frederick—Commercial Bank of Mary- 
land. 65-34 

Girdletree—Geo. L. 
161—Sept. 17 

Goldsboro—Goldsboro 
Oct. 5 

Hagerstown—First National Bank. 65- 
17—Sept. 30 

Hagerstown—Mechanies Loan & Savings 
Bank. 65-18—Sept. 28 


Barnes & Co. 65- 


Bank. 65-162— 


a 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
TRUST 


\ 


\ CO, 


Haneock—Haneock Bank. 65-118—Sept. 
28 

Ocean City—Bank of Ocean City. 65-231 
—Oct. 1 

Queenstown—Queenstown Bank of Mary- 
land. 65-195—Oct. 3 


Williamsport—Savings Bank of Wil- 
liamsport. 65-86—Oct. 3 
Massachusetts 
Medford—Medford Trust Co. 53-260- 
Oct. 7 
Michigan 


Baroda—Baroda State Bank. 74-1076 
Sept. 9 
Benton Harbor—Berrien County Bank. 
74-180 
Caro—State 
Sept. 5 
Carson City—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 74-977 
Clarksville—Edwin 
74-596 
Climax—Climax State Bank. 74-599 
Detroit—American State Trust Co. 9-76 
Detroit—Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 9-75 
Flushing—Peoples State Bank. 74-468— 
Sept. 11 
Inkster—Inkster 
1134—Sept. 3 
Ionia—State Savings Bank. 
Sept. 11 
Lyons—Lyons State Bank. 74-721 
Montrose—Montrose State Bank. 74-749 
Muskegon—Peoples State Bank for Sav- 
ings. 74-90 
Northville—Northville 
Bank. 74-371 


Savings Bank. 74-340—- 


Nash State Bank. 


National Bank. 74- 


74-265-- 


State Savings 


BACKGROUND 


St. Louis 
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Reed City—First National Bank. 74- 
369—Ocet. 1 

Romulus—Romulus State Bank. 74-817 

Roscommon—Roscommon State Bank. 
74-818 

Stevensville—Stevensville State Bank. 
74-1068 

St. Joseph—The Commercial National 
Bank & Trust Co. 74-233—Sept. 25 

Vicksburg—Farmers State Bank. 74-380 


Minnesota 

Clarkfield—Clarkfield State Bank. 75- 
478—Sept. 21 

Clearwater—First State Bank. 75-591— 
Sept. 23 

Cottonwood—Cottonwood State Bank. 
75-421—Sept 23 

Echo—Farmers State Bank. 75-1253— 
Sept. 22 e 

Elgin—First State Bank. 75-733—Sept. 
28 

Glenville—First State Bank. 75-572— 
Oct. 1 

Grand Meadow—Exchange State Bank. 
75-498—Oct. 3 

Hanley Falls—Farmers State Bank. 75- 
1308—Sept. 2% 

Hazel Run—Hazel Run State Bank. 75- 
787—Sept. 24 

Maynard—Maynard State Bank. 75-562 


—Sept. 23 
Mora— First National Bank. 75-379— 
Sept. 12 


Myrtle—First State Bank. 75-862— 
Oct. 8 
Nassau—Nassau State Bank. 75-864— 


Sept. 28 
Racine—Racine State Bank. 75-907— 
Oct. 5 


Rochester—Olmsted County Bank & 
Trust Co. 75-1467—Oct. 1 

Sedan—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-934—Ocet. 8 

Silver Lake—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 75-1153—Aug. 19 

Waldorf—Security State Bank. 75-974— 
Sept. 16 

Watertown—State Bank of Watertown. 
75-981—Oct. 5 

Westbrook—First National Bank. 75- 
544—Sept. 1 

Winthrop—State Bank of Winthrop. 75- 
342—Oet. 6 ; 

Wykoff—First State Bank. 75-531— 
Sept. 11 


Mississippi 
Crystal Springs—Peoples Bank. 85-528 


—Sept. 19 
Terry—Bank of Terry. 85-403 





Sept. 17 


Missouri 

Brunswick—Bank of Brunswick. 80- 
1570—Sept. 23 

Chilhowee—Farmers' Bank. 
Sept. 28 

Eolia—Eolia Bank. 80-969—Sept. 16 

Frankford—Frankford Exchange Bank. 
80-994—Oct. 8 

Fremont—Fremont State Bank. 80-1385 
—Sept. 25 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Savings Bank. 
80-1044—Sept. 28 

La Monte—La Monte Bank. 80-1054— 
Sept. 14 

Nelson—Tri-County State Bank. 80-1128 
Sept. 12 

Portage Des Sioux—Bank of Porrage 
Des Sioux. 80-1368—Sept. 28 


80-750— 


The Horse———-— 
not the Harness 


It’s not the harness that pulls the 
wagon ... it’s the horse. It’s not the 
tanks and turbines that make a util- 
ity system .. . it’s the Men. Thirty- 
three men who are the chief execu- 
tives of the Associated System average 
25 years in public utility experience; 
283 major executives have been with 
the System an average of 16 years. 
This experienced personnel helps 


Rockport—Citizens Bank of Atchison 
County. 80-488—Sept. 2% 

Vandalia—Vandalia Trust Co. 80-399— 
Oct. 3 

Wheeling—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
80-1257—Oct. 10 . 


Montana 
Three Forks—Labor National Bank of 
Montana. 93-112—Sept. 10 


Nebraska 

Auburn—First National Bank. 76-90— 
Oct. 5 

Benkelman—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 76-1214—Sept. 25 

Clay Center—Clay Center State Bank. 
76-252—Oet. 8 

Fordyce—Fordyece State Bank. 76-72¢ 
Sept. 29 

Glenvil—Farmers State Bank. 76-570— 
Oct. 8 

Grand Island—Peoples State Bank. 76- 
1229—Ocet. 1 

Grant—Commercial Bank. , 76-736—Oct. 
7 

Gretna—Bank of Gretna. 76-448—Sept. 
4 

Harrison—Harrison State Bank. 76-627 
—Oet. 5 

Hartington—Cedar County State Bank. 
76-1034—Sept. 25 

Hastings—First National Bank. 76-28 
Oct. 5 

Holdrege—State Bank of Holdrege. 76- 
1207—Ocet. 8 

Huntley—State Bank of Huntley. 76- 
760—Oct. 12 

Lewellen—Farmers State Bank. 76-1024 

Naper—Farmers State Bank. 76-1101— 
Sept. 28 


a 








make the System’s long-range man- 
agement policies effective. During 
the past quarter century, these poli- 
cies, with the aid of group control of 
operating properties, have extended 
System service to 1,443,142 cus- 
tomers, and increased annual gross 
revenues to $111,341,940. 


To invest or for information, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway, New York 
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Orchard—Citizens State Bank. 76-426— 


Oct. 5 

Page—Page State Bank. 76-508—Sept. 
15 

Ragan—Bank of Ragan. 76-848—Sept. 
21 

Ravenna—State Bank of Ravenna. 76- 


198—Sept. 30 


Riverton—Riverton State Bank. 


76-539 


Shelby—Shelby 
Sept. 5 

Venango—Venango State Bank. 76-896 
Oct. 5 

Wynot—Farmers State Bank. 76-594— 
Sept. 8 


State Bank. 


76-4536— 


Nevada 


Farmers 


New Jersey 
Dumont—Merritt 
Aug. 29 
Glassboro—Glassboro Title & Trust Co. 
55-625—Sept. 26 
Jersey City—Labor National Bank. 55- 
640 


Trust Co. 


New Mexico 


Gardnerville—Douglas County 











—Oct. 6 Bank. 94-36—Sept. 21 Las Cruces—First National Bank. 95-26 
—Sept. 5 
New York 
OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST : bie P a ~ 
si Binghamton—Citizens Trust Co. 50-105 





Sept. 29 

Canandaigua—Ontario County Trust Co. 
50-366—Oct. 6 

Fleischmanns—First National Bank. 50- 
633—Sept. 30 

Mohawk—National Mohawk 
Bank. 50-799—Oct. 1 

Salem—Peopiles National Bank. 50-603 
—Sept. 12 

Schenectady 
Sept. 21 

Unionville—First 
1002—Sept. 24 


North Carolina 

Andrews—Merchants & Manufacturers 
Bank. 66-264—Oet. 9 

Beaufort—Bank of Beaufort. 66-183— 
Sept. 15 

Bonlee—Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 66- 
610—Sept. 20 

Elon College—Elon Banking & Trust 
Co. 66-350—Aug. 30 

Grimesland—Greenville Banking & Trust 
Co. 66-570—Aug. 15 (Branch of Green- 
ville ) 

Morehead City—Marine Bank. 66-516— 
Sept. 9 

Murphy—Cherokee Bank. 66-719—Ocet. 3 

Raleigh—Mechanies Savings Bank. 66- 
28—Sept. 26 

Vass—Bank of Vass. 66-460—Sept. 10 

Wagram—Bank of Wagram. 66-461-—— 
Sept. 14 


North Dakota 
Battleview—Farmers 
874—Sept. 26 
Brampton—Farmers 
1021—Sept. 8 
Elgin—Elgin State 
Sept. 26 
Halliday—Security State Bank. 77-737 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


Valley 





Capitol Trust Co. 50-97— 


National Bank. 50- 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office -- 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BroaDWay at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - OVER $80,000,000 


iad 


PPEPOEPSS EFSF CFOS OOF FOSS OFOD OD OF OOOO FOES OOS ODES HOS OV OS OODL ODDS OD OD POOL ODS OOOO OOOO OOOO OOS Y 


State Bank. 77- 


State Bank. 77- 


Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 


Bank. 77-479— 


minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as eo 2 bt eee 
° . Hankinson—First National Bank. 77-72 

a London correspondent to foreign banking es- —Rept. 25 

tablishments. It functions through a system of Hettinger—Adams County State Bank. 

over a thousand of its own branches in E: 77-137—Sept. 24 

and representation in every banking town in the Kathryn—Sheyenne Valley Bank. 77- 

world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 627—Sept. 26 

and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Mereer—First State Bank. 77-444— 





Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses aa to 


Sept. 21 
New England—Farmers & Merchants 


State Bank. 77-977—Sept. 15 


i 
i 
; 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
: 
i 
i 
i 
: 
: 
i 
i 
i 





establish a London connexion are invit Reeder—First State Bank. 77-452— 
to communicate with the Sept. 22 
Manager i a State Bank. 77-362— 
ept. 29 
W E STM I N STE R BAN K 3 Wyndmere—Bank of Wyndmere. 77-251 
3 —Oct. 3 
New York Representative Allianee—Peoples Bank Co. 56-187— 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET Sept. 25 
Canton—Dime Savings Bank, 56-73— 
Oct. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, B.C.2 : Carey—First National Bank. 56-599— 
C0 006SO 0000060 0000 C060 OOO LOOOS OOOPEOELOFOO EDEL ODDS OOOO OPES ODED ODES FOOD OPED ODES OPES OOOO OOEOOOD a 
Sept. 17 
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Curtiee—Curtice State Bank. 56-1291 
Sept. 2 

Defiancee—The National Bank of De- 
fiance. 56-357—Sept. 10 

Lynchburg—First National Bank. 56- 
1306—Sept. 22 

Mt. Gilead—National Bank of Morrow 
County. 56-669 

Niles—Niles Trust Co. 56-325—Sept. 28 

Ridgeville Corners—Ridgeville State 
Bank. 56-1126—Aug. 25 

Sebring—Citizens Banking Co. 56-1144 
—Oct. 8 

Smithfield—First National Bank. 56- 
845—Sept. 10 

Steubenville—Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 56-141—Sept. 2 

Tarlton—Farmers & Peoples Bank. 56 
1177—Sept. 30. 

Upper Sandusky—Citizens Savings Bank. 
56-526—Oct. 8 

Vanlue—Vanlue Banking Co. 56-1184— 
Sept. 11 

Woodsfield—Monroe Bank. 56-586— 
Oct. 3 


Oklahoma 
Carmen—Citizens State Bank. 86-418 
Roosevelt—First Bank of Roosevelt. 86- 
646 


Oregon 
Joseph—Joseph State Bank. 96-261— 
Sept. 25 
Moro—Moro State Bank. 96-204—Sept. 
25 
Ontario—First National Bank. 96-106— 
Sept. 14 


Pennsylvania 

Bangor—Bangor Trust Co. 60-709-- 
Oet. 2 

Bentleyville—Farmers & Miners Na- 
tional Bank. 60-943—Oct. 3 

Leechburg—Farmers National Bank. 60- 
793—Oct. 5 

Littlestown—Littlestown Savings Inst. 
60-994—Sept. 22 

Mt. Union—Central National Bank. 60- 
818—Ocet. 5 

Olyphant—Miners Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 60-517—Sept. 30 

Orbisonia—First National Bank. 60- 
1047—Sept. 30 

Philadelphia—Girard Avenue Title & 
Trust Co. 3-103—Oct. 7 

Philadelphia—Jefferson Title & Trusi 
Co. 3-184—Oct. 2 

Philadelphia—Mereantile State Bank. °- 
181—Aug. 31 

Philadelphia—Northern Central Trust 
Co. 3-153—Sept. 26 

Philadelphia—Olney Bank & Trust Co. 
3-142—Oct. 2 

Philadelphia—Parkway Trust Co. 3-154 
—Sept. 6 

Philadelphia—-United Security Trust Co. 
3-75—Oct. 5 

Pittsburgh—The Bank of Pittsburgh 
Nat. Assn. 8-1 

Pittsburgh—Bloomfield Trust Co. 8-112 
—Sept. 26 

Pittsburgh—Franklin Savings Bank. 8- 
96—Sept. 21 

Pittsburgh—Garfield Bank. 8-131— 
Sept. 26 

Pittsburgh—Hamilton State Bank. 8- 
136—Sept. 26 

Pittsburgh—Highland National Bank. 
8-133-—Sept. 21 





Pittsburgh—MceGillick Savings & Trust & Trust Co. 8-70—Sept. 25 
Co. 8-128—Sept. 21 Pittsburgh—Third National Bank. 8-10 
Pittsburgh—Merchants Savings & Trust Portland—Portland National Bank. 60- 
Co. 8-97—Sept. 24 1308—Aug. 3! 
Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Bank & Trust Seranton—Anthracite Trust Co. 60-17 
Co. 8-81—Sept. 26 Seranton—Bosak State Bank. 60-24— 
Pittsburgh—Perry State Bank. 8-137— Sept. 4 
Sept. 29 Simpson—Simpson State Bank. 60-1687 
Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh-American Bank —Sept. 9 


- 





INTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To: Cashier Date: Oct. 1, 1931 
From: President Subject: New Business 


Present conditions make it advisable that 
we look for additional income producing 
business. We have many profitable services 
to render present and prospective patrons 
which they do not know about because we ‘are 
not telling them. Why not put an attractive 
inexpensive advertising display in our 
window or lobby and get our message across 
to the hundreds of people passing by or 
coming into the bank every day. The 
Elliott Service Co., 242 W.55th St., N.Y. 
have the kind of display advertising we 
need. Write them giving window or lobby 
space we have available and have them sub- 
mit details of a service to fit. Suggest 
you do this today. 


0/K WK 


MIDLAND BANK 
A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
* Aquitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania™ 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 699 








Slickville—Slickville First Bank. 60- South Dakota 


1705—Sept. 26 Alexandria—First National Bank in 
Wayne—Main Line National Bank. 60 Alexandria. 78-168—Sept. 11 

1671—Oct. 1 Ashton—Ashton State Bank. 78-316— 
Wilkes-Barre—Dime Bank Title & Trust Sept. 21 

Co. 60-64—Sept. 22 Buffalo—Harding County Bank. 78-515 
Wilkes-Barre—Heights Deposit Bank. —Oet. 8 

60-65—Sept. 23 Ferney—First State Bank. 78-542— 
Wilkes-Barre—Pennsylvania-Liberty Oct. 9 

Bank & Trust Co. 60-67—Sept. 21 Holmquist—State Bank of Holmquist. 

South Carolina 78-556—Sept. 28 

Fort Mill—First National Bank. 67-209 Hurley—Turner County Bank, 78-271— 

Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
Inman—Citizens Bank. 67-547—Sept. 25 Java—American State Bank. 78-284— 
Orangeburg—Southern Bank & Trust Oct. 8 

Co. 67-97—Sept. 25 Menno—Menno State Bank. 78-226— 
Spartanburg—Merchants & Farmers Oct. 1 

Bank. 67-34—Oct. 5 Mission Hill—Mission Hill State Bank. 
Union—Bank of Union. 67-103—Sept. 16 78-583—Sept. 26 
York—Loan & Savings Bank. 67-164— Mobridge—Security National Bank. 78 
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Sept. 19 798—Sept. 3 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
of Los ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
at close of business September 29, 1931 


RESOU ” CES 

Loans and Discounts, . . . . . « « $66,946,105.41 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . .. ‘ 420,000.00 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building a 

Head Office Building. . . . 383,825.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 

Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches) 1,639,985.09 
Other Real Estate Owned . . . 1,667,190.74 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances . , 2,081 ,433.76 
Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer ‘ 37,500.00 
cmon Meneses 4. ss s se 681,176.66 
CasH AND EXCHANGE $22,511,138.47 
U. S. Govr. Bonps and 

Treasury CERTIFICATES 9,795,198.42 
County, MuNICIPAL 


and OTHER Bonps 12,549,672.67 44,856,009.56 
64 Sa oe ee $118,713.226.22 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . .. . $5,000,000.00 
Surplus . . ee 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits _— 1,927 ,327.40 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1931 250,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Etc. . . 474,094.06 
Discount Collected—Unearned . a 62,043.05 
Circulation . . ; 750,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Liability s as Acceptor 

or Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 2,171,211.79 
ee ae ee ee ee ee 50,266.25 


DEPOSITS . ..... «+ « + _99,028,283.67 
TOTAL . . . 2 2 © © © © © © $118,713,226.22 


Assets of the Citizens National Company, owned by the stockholders of the 
Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, not included in above statement. 


The CITIZENS solicits the accounts of banks, corporations, and 
individuals. For over forty years it has served Los Angeles. Its rep- 
utation and strength are based on conservative management, sound 
banking practice, ample capital. It maintains the spirit of ready 
service which has always been characteristic of the CITIZENS. 


Monroe—Bank of Monroe. 78-584— 
Sept. 21 

Pierpont—First State Bank. 78-380— 
Oct. 1 

Renner—First State Bank. 78-770— 
Sept. 30 

Roslyn—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 78-777—Sept. 29 

Seneca—Farmers Security Bank. 78-374 
—Oct. 2 

Sisseton—First National Bank. 78-88 
Sept. 24 

Spencer—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 78-274—Sept. 21 

Utica—Utica State Bank. 78-623—Oct. 7 

Viborg—Farmers State Guaranty Bank. 
78-328—Sept. 16 

Volin—Farmers Guaranty State Bank. 
78-812—Sept. 8 

Volin—Volin State Bank. 78-630—- 
Sept. 28 

Wakonda—Bank of Wakonda. 78-631— 
Sept. 23 

Watertown—Peoples Savings Bank. 78- 
27—Sept. 14 

Webster—Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 78-81—Sept. 26 

Wessington—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 78-252—Sept. 21 

Yale—Farmers State Bank. 78-646— 
Sept. 9 





Tennessee 


Baileyton—Greene County Bank (Branch 
of former Greene County Bank, 
Greeneville, now Greene County Union 
Bank) 87-770 

Hermitage Springs—Bank of Hermitage 
Springs. 87-758—Sept. 11 

Kingston Springs—Harpeth Valley 
Bank. 87-711—Sept. 14 

Knoxville—Empire Trust Co. 87-707 

Martin—Martin Bank. 87-162—Sept. 18 


Texas 


Amarillo—National Bank of Commerce. 
88-96 

Bowie—Security National Bank. 88-3351 
—Sept. 29 

Bronson—Peoples State Bank. 88-1828 
—Sept. 10 

Brownwood Citizens National Bank. 
88-158—Sept. 6 

Camp Wood—First State Bank. 88-953 
—Sept. 26 

Clint—First National Bank. 88-2095— 
Sept. 8 

Cross Plains—First State Bank. 88-1387 
—Oct. 1 

Eastland—Texas State’ Bank. 88-768— 
Oct. 2 

Edeouch—Delta State Bank. 88-2120— 
Sept. 18 

El Paso—First National Bank. 88-4— 
Sept. 4 

Ft. Stockton—First National Bank. 88- 
787—Oct. 6 

Mathis—-First National Bank. 88-1717 





—Oct. 8 

Moulton—First State Bank. 88-1190— 
Oct. 2 

Newark—First State Bank. 88-1534— 
Sept. 26 


Plainview—Plainview National Bank. 
88-334—Sept. 16 

Runge—Runge State Bank. 88-1415— 
Oct. 2 

San Angelo—San Angelo National Bank. 
88-88—Oct. 3 

San Antonio—City-Central Bank & 
Trust Co. 30-1—Sept. 25 
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Slaton—Slaton State Bank. 88-1435— 
Sept. 21 

Smithville—First 
288—Sept. 2 

Snyder—First State Bank & Trust Co. 
88-367—Sept. 18 

Stockdale—First State Bank. 88-1305— 
Sept. 28 


National Bank. S8S8- 


Utah 
Ogden—Ogden State Bank. 97-5—Aug. 
31 
Virginia 


Clover—Bank of Clover, Ine. 68-338 

Greenville—Bank of Riverheads, Ine. 
68-365—Oct. 8 

Pamplin—State Bank of Pamplin. 68- 
414—Sept. 26 

Richmond—Broadway—Bank & Trust 
Co. 68-30—Sept. 26 

Scottsburg—Bank 
68-426—Oct. 3 

Staunton—Peoples Dime Savings Bank 
& Tr. Assn., Ine. 68-120 


of Scottsburg, Ine. 


Washington 
Addy—Addy State Bank. 98-417—Sept. 
21 


Colville—First National Bank. 98-129— 
Sept. 21 

Hunters—Hunters Exchange Bank. 98- 
256—Sept. 21 

Oroville—Bank of 
Oct. 1 





Oroville. 98-198— 


West Virginia 

Alderson—Alderson National Bank. 69- 
179—Sept. 24 

Belington—First National Bank. 69-175 
—Oct. 3 

Berkeley Springs—Bank of 
County. 69-210—Oet. 3 

Cowen—First National Bank. 69-347-- 
Oct. 5 


Morgan 


BANKS 


Fairview—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
69-248—Oct. 5 

Fairview—First National Bank. 69-336 
—Oct. 5 

Flemington—Bank of 
341—Sept. 26 

Morgantown—Bank of Morgantown. 69- 
96—Sept. 28 

Pax—Bank of Pax. 69-353—Sept. 4 


Richwood—Citizens Bank. 69-356—Aug. 
oO 


Flemington. 69- 


Richwood—First National Bank. 69-128 
Oct. 5 . 7 
Richwood—Richwood Banking & Trust 
Co. 69-127—Oet. 1 
Sutton—Bank of Sutton. 69-378—Sept. i 
Weston—Bank of Weston. 69-147—Sept. 
26 : 
Wisconsin 


Conrath—Conrath State Bank. 79-878 

Eau Claire—Eau Claire State Bank. 79- 
77—Sept. 19 

Eau Claire—Union Savings Bank. 79-80 
—Sept. 19 

Foster—State Bank of Foster. 79-871— 
Sept. 23 (Osseo P. O.) 

Mondovi—First Natiorial Bank. 79-334 
Oct. 3 

Prineeton—Prineceton State Bank. 79- 


»9 


33 —Sept. 2 





Strum—First 
Sept. 28 
Sturgeon Bay—Door County State Bank. 

79-429—Sept. 19 
Tomah—Warrens Bank. 79-226—Sept: 18 


State Bank. 79-690— 


THe Art or Bustness REASONING 
by H. G. Schnackel. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Ine. Cloth, 301 
pages, $3.50. 

This book follows ‘‘The Art Of 
Business Thinking.’’ Combined they 
help to equip the business executive 
to carry the burden of increasing 
responsibility successfully by train- 
ing him to think clearly and logically 
and to apply sound reasoning to 
business problems. In analysing a 
problem, Mr. Schnackel says two 
questions must be answered: First, 
what, are the facts? Second; what is 
the logical conclusion indicated by 
the facts? And his book is intended 
to train its readers how to find and 
properly interpret these facts. 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 
2 State Banks; 2 National Banks 


SURPLUS & 


State & Town NAME OF BANK CAPITAL Pnogre CORRESPONDENT 
Arkansas 

Jonesboro *Mercantile National Bank $100,000 .. Ben. H. Berger 
New York 

Far Rockaway Corn Exchange Bank Trust 

(Boro., Queens) Co.(Branch of Manhattan) 

Port Jefferson *Island National Bank 75,0000 .. Robt. W. Ashley, Shoreham,N.Y. 
Tennessee 

Springfield *Union Trust Co. 10,000 E. A. Covington 


ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


17 State Banks; 4 Reopened Banks 


SURPLUS & 


State & Town NaME OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Paosie PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Arkansas 
Leachville Farmers Bank & Trust Co. (Leachville Division of 
Blytheville) 81-703 
Connecticut F 
Hartford Riverside Trust Co. (Reopened) 51-65 250,000 $345,750 H. A. Allen Wilbur Purrington, A. Tr. 
Illinois 
Rockford Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 70-2138 200,000 30,000 Edwin Mead Eugene Abegg 
Indiana 
Ferdinand Dubois County State Bank (Branch of Jasper) 
71-1273 
Millersburg Salem Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Goshen) 
71-1274 
New Albany American Bank 71-94 35,000 . 8. J. Elsby C. M. Hammond 
Iowa 
Correctionville Corn Belt State Bank 72-2138 25,000 7,500 A. W. Jones Susie Wagner, Act. Cashier 
Legrand lowa Savings Bank 72-2139 wae G. A. C. Ogier, Manager 
(Legrand Office of Marshalltown) 7 
Nemaha Sac City State Bank (Nemaha Office of Sac City) Joel L. Briney, In charge 
Kentucky B 
Barlow Bank of Bariow (Reopened) 73-428 20,000 6,180 C. M. Parsons W. E. Abell 
Royal Oak Guardian Bank of Royal Oak 74-1169 0 eee H. H. Gardner L. J. Thompson 
Missouri 
East Prairie First Bank of East Prairie 80-1778 _ ee .. W..H. Danforth J. R. Presson 
Smithville Citizens Bank 80-1780 15,000 5,000 J. T. Duncan J. E. Kindred 
Surplus 
North Carolina 
a Cove State Planters Bank 66-871 25,000 T. J. Byerly J. D. Johnson 
io 
Amherst ee Ce re eee iis elk Se eiwicidnbaeedic chain bdeadee tavadtecd ded mundeued ade ceank de cneeeaeee eee 
(Branch of Elyria) 56-606 
Dresden ee Sere =s§s si, Ri Rie ele eee ardeadieed Mae beds cle ete ewes rec abn eaedecde ten Maeeeeapeeeee 
(Branch of Zanesville) 56-1372 & ; 
Roseville First Trust & Savings Bank W. R. Swingle, Asst. Cash. 
(Branch of Zanesville) 56-1371 
Oklahoma slid 
Crescent Farmers & Merchants Bank (Reopened) 86-413 20,000 16,180 R. E. Beyer Ernest Williams, Act. Cash. 
Tennessee : 
Chapel Hill First State Bank 87-784 10,000 .. H. T. Scott W. E. Stammer 
Somerville Somerville Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 87-212 ee me H. P. Stainback Mrs. R. Mathews 
hatham Bank of Chatham 68-713 25,000 J. L. Carter L. D. Hatch 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


22 Mergers: 15 Purchases: 8 Title Changes; 11 Absorptions; 12 Taken Over; 
6 Consolidations; 4 Reorganizations; 5 Successions; 1 Transferred 


PRESENT NAME AND 


State & Town Mcashenk Siatasan FoRMER NAME How CHancep = Capita + PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Alabama 
Robertsdale Consolidated State Bank Robertsdale State Bank, Merger $26,000 $14,000 H. L. McCain T. F. Rickert 
Robertsdale, Farmers State 
Bank, Loxley, State Bank 
of Silverhill, Silverhill 
California 
Ukiah Savings Bank of Mendocino First National Bank Purchased 130,000 ..........C. M. Mannon Wm. Bromley 
Co. 90-406 
Florida 
Miami Beach Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. City Bank of Miami Beach Title 100,000 50,000 Philip Liberman C. L. Clements, | 
63-398 V. P. & Cash 
Georgia 
East Point First National Bank of At- First National Bank of At- Merger 
lanta, East Point-College lanta, College Park, Ga 
Park Branch 64-1094 (Branch) with East Point 
Branch of First National 
Bank of Atlanta,EastPoint, ' 
Ga. 
Illinois 
Belvidere Second National Bank 70-303 First National Bank Acquired 100,000 90,7800. H. Wright S. E. Gorman 
Chicago Chicago Bank of Commerce Union Bank of Chicago and Merger jecen ; 
2-84 Chicago Bank of Com- 
merce 
Danville First National Bank 70-85 Commercial Trust & Savings Merger 450,000 406,530C. P. Nelson J. H. MeCormick 
Bank with First National 
Bank 
Lawrenceville Farmers State Bank 70-496 Citizens Banking Co Absorbed 125,000 133,140 L. G. Gee 8S. R. Nigh 
Lincoln Lincoln National Bank American National Bank Absorbed ; . iswneness { 
70-215 j 
Mt. Carmel American & First National American National Bank and Merger ke J. M. Mitchell 
Bank 70-323 First National Bank 
Taylorville First Trust & Savings Bank Eaton State Bank, Owaneco Taken over 
70-378 
Indiana 
Berne First Bank of Berne 71-547 Bank of Berne Title ‘ ‘ 
Bluffton Old-First National Bank in First National Bank and Old Merger 100,000 55,000 F. H. Cutshall R. N. Fitzpatrick 
Bluffton 71-1257 National Bank 
Columbia City Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Larwill Bank, Larwill Taken over 50,000 
71-407 
Fort Wayne Old-First National Bank & Broadway State Bank, taken Taken over eux oe : G. W. Clark, 
Trust Co. 71-19 over and operated as Broad- Manager ) 
way Branch t 
Fort Wayne Old-First National Bank & East Creighton Trust & Sav- Taken over ee daebidstdeos pawelee Sts es ’ 
Trust Co. 71-19 ings Bank, taken over and Manager 
operated as East Creighton 
Branch 
Jeffersonville Clark County State Bank First National Bank with Consolidation 150,000 201,150 R. A. McKinley E. E. Long 
71-187 Clark County State Bank 
Mishawaka Mishawaka St. Joseph Loan Mishawaka Loan & Trust Co. Title 100,000 72,000 R. C. Stephenson 
& Trust Co. 71-162 
Modoe Peoples Loan & Trust Co. Citizens Banking Co. Title yen ‘ Ee EO ee reer C. V. Johnson, 
(Branch of Winchester) A. Sec. & A.Tr 
71-837 
Sunman Farmers Bank of Sunman_ Farmers National Bank Reorganization 2E.O00) ... 266s Wilbur Robinson Ralph Dreyer 
71-669 
Iowa 
Conrad First State Bank 72-934 Conrad State Bank and First Merger 25,000 5,000 J. P. Brindle J. F. Wheeler 
National Bank 
Garden Grove Decatur County State Bank Garden Grove Trust & Sav- Absorbed 6. ce eee cee ee 
(Office of Leon) ings Bank 
Hamburg Iowa State Bank 72-429 First National Bank Purchased 50,000 44,500 D. C. Dougan C. J. Fisher 
Ledyard State Bk. of Ledyard 72-1414 Farmers Savings Bank Absorbed 25,000 7,000 Frank Wiemer L. W. Wiemer 
Kansas 
Bennington Bennington State Bank Farmers State Bank with Consolidation 12,000 24,830 M. Shepard G. L. Nelson 
83-648 Bennington State Bank 
Moundridge Citizens State Bank 83-507 Bank of Moundridge with Merger 35,000 32,920C. H. Goering D. J. Goering 
Citizens State Bank 
Natoma First National Bank 83-635 Natoma State Bank withFirst Merger 50,000 8,310G. S. Welling E. A. Ruggels 
National Bank 
Sterling Farmers State Bank 83-243 Citizens State Bank Taken over 50,000 49,310J. D. Zimmerman F. W. Ross 
Topeka Guaranty State Bank 44-5 Wakarusa State Bank, Waka- Merger 50,000 70,400 N. A. Turner H. H. Turner 
rusa, with Guaranty State 
Bank 
Kentucky 
Campbellsville Taylor National Bank 73-281 Farmers & Peoples Bank and Merger 25,000 32,620T. O. Morton + G. L. Gowdy 
Taylor National Bank 
Maryland 
Ridgely Ridgely Bank of the Peoples Bank of Ridgely Succeeds , vii clack Oa elek Bake wii ..G. L. Wilson 
Bank (Branch of Denton) 
65-197 
Michigan . 
Durand Shiawassee County Bank Picet Comeansccial & GavingelAeetee oki ki cicccleewiccsaveslevcseveevevasnvs 
74-337 Bank 
Grosse Pointe Park Guardian Bank of Grosse Jefferson Savings Bank Title RENEE ge oat hoe re ee ..... W. L. Webster 
(Detroit P. O. Fox Pointe 74-1108 
Creek Sta.) 
Minnesota 
Cleveland Peoples Bank (New) 75-691 First State Bank Reorganization 25,000 5,000 A. Rohlfing G. W. Gruber 
(Closed 4-24-31) 
Sanborn Sanborn State Bank 75-928 Farmers State Bank with Merger 25,000 15,000 J. Hagerman C. V. Brooks 
Sanborn State Bank 
Missouri 
Lees Summit Farmers Trust Co. 80-429 Citizens Bank Purchased 50,000 20,240W. W. Browning E. C. Falks 
Savannah The Home Bank 80-1779 Farmers State Bank, Rea Taken over 25,000 5,0001. W. Lanning B. Van Horn 
New Jersey 
Passaic Peoples Bank & Trust Co. American National Bank with Merger : var ad towed Cae cee W. H. Stevens F. Terhune, 
55-131 Peoples Bank & Trust Co V.-P. ,Sec., Tr 
Trenton First Mechanics National Bk. Wilbur Trust Co. purchased Purchased  ——.. . oe cee eee eee i 
55-73 and operated as a branch 
New York 4 
Auburn Auburn-Cayuga National Bk. Cayuga County National Bk. Merger 400,000 654,740 E. N. Ross F. E. Worden 
& Trust Co. 50-115 and Nat. Bk. of Auburn ’ F 
Binghamton Marine Midland Trust Co. Peoples Trust Co Title 750,000 757,860 T. A. Wilson M. H. Geers : 
50-103 reas 
Buffalo Buffalo Morris Plan Indus- Morris Plan Co. ee. - ‘Pebiebreweeind ieee ktedeae ele anaes meas s 
trial Banking Co. 10-74 
Granville Washington County National Granville National Bank Taken over 100,000 65,680 L. F. Phelps S. M. Rising 


Bank 50-484 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Ccntinued from preceding page) 


oo a , PRESENT NAME AND SURPLUS «& > . . 
State & Town Transit NUMBER Prorits PREspext 


Former NAME How CuHancep Capita 


New York City Continental Bank & Trust international Trust Co. Purchased 


‘o. 1-72 
New York City Continental Bank & TrustiStraus National Bank G@Trust|Merqee 90 [nccccccccclescscccccclsctccnccdcccccccclaccecuscecsass 
Co. 1-72 Co. with Continental Bank 
& Trust Co. 7 
Brooklyn Manufacturers Trust Co. Brooklyn National Bank Absorbed , , wee PN eT Saree 
1-128 
Brooklyn Richmond National Bank of National Bank of Ridgewood Purchased  —_iww kk cc ce cee ee erence ee eu eenneees 
New York, Ridgewood in New York, purchased 
Office 1-440 and operated as a branch 
North Carolina 
Marion Fiset National Bank @6-328 |Moerchamte & Farmers Bamk|Mergee foc cicccclecc ccccceslcccccccencccssccelecssccenescceesue 
with First National Bank 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Second National Bank 13-2 Erie Avenue Bank purchased Purchased $1,000,000 $1,114,480J. G. Gutting A. L. Shreve 
and operated as a branch 
Mt. Vernon Knox County Savings Bank Howard Savings Bank Co., Absorbed 150,000 133,770 B. D. Herron R. C. Baker 
56-299 Howard 
St. Marys First National Bank 56-431 American State Bank Taken over 60,000 38,200C. H. Pauck W. O. Smith 
Willoughby Cleveland Trust Co. 56-1203 First National Bank SE wksewenccdlenduevnecsiaeanté bund see dteumeleceumeeneaneeel 
Youngstown Mahoning National Bk.56-45 Second National Bank Purchased cower eculaG weed ee eee Khan eenetawes PP 
Oklahoma 
Enid Central National Bank, 86-19 Enid Bank & Trust Co. pS ee ere Cree eer ee Cer e ree ree gn taeniond 
First National Bank, 86-18 
Security Bank & Tr. Co., 
86-17 
Oregon 
Portland Citizens National Bank 24-19 Central National Bank Absorbed 200,000 322,840J. C. Ainsworth H. Ambler 
Sheridan First National Bank 96-111 State Bank of Sheridan Purchased pale bad ael ke deh ae be ule hake dat. 6 ealee se ardid sa ake Mak ele 
Pennsylvania 
Greensburg Union Trust Co. of Greens- Maddas Bank & Trust Co. Consolidation — -. 6. oe cc ccc cce cee cent e et ewe ee eeeeeneneees 
burg 60-1595 with Union Trust Co. of 
Greensboro ? 
Harrisburg Allison-East End Trust Co. Allison Hill Trust Co. and Merger 200,000 150,000 A. W. Loser J.S. Mumma, _ 
60-91 East End Trust Co. Sec.-Tr. 
Scranton South Side Bank & Trust Co. Minooka State Bank, Min- Taken over «0. cece ccc cece ec cece cence ee eeetnseeeeeeeeesenees 
60-13 ooka (Scranton P. O.) 
Youngwood First National Bank 60-1405 Savings & Trust Co. Purchased 25,000 193,990 J. E. Wineman J. W. Scott 
South Carolina 
Leesville South Carolina State Bank National Bank of Leesville Succeeds «ee ee eee ce eee ce eee eee eet H. A. Meetze, 
(Leesville Branch of Manager 
Charleston) 67-242 
Pickens South Carolina State Bank Pickens Bank Rete hekvinwdeucalstdianuancteceenqendicadeoedes guise eee 
(Branch of Charleston) 
67-250 : 
Sumter South Carolina State Bank First National Bank See: Neivkncivavanchonat sauaddloscacncodenvesans Neill O'Donnell, 
(Branch of Charleston) Manager 
67-63 
Tennessee 
Henderson First State Bank 87-231 Chester County Bank and Merger 40,000 35,340 J. E. Rowsey J. E. Brown 
Farmers & Merchants Bk : 
Monterey Bank of Monterey 87-431 Union Bank & Trust Co. with Merger 30,000 7,420 W. B. Ray J. S. Woodford 
Bank of Monterey 
Texas : 
Asherton Union State Bank 88-922 Asherton State Bank Reorganization 20,000 3,330C. D. Pollard J. L. Morris 
(Closed 6-10-31) , 
Benjamin Benjamin State Bank 88-942 First State Bank & Trust Co Succeeds 25,000 19,360G. H. Beavers A. C. McGlothlin 
Malakoff First National Bank 88-1587 First State Rank Taken over wadasae aaa .. 8. J. Riddlesperger H. C. Riddlesperger 
Pearsall ~~ Rey Bank in Pearsall National Bank Reorganization 25,000 12,182G. H. Beever Etta Thomas 
earsall 88-475 
Ranger Commercial State Bank Citizens State Bank with Consolidation 25,000 15,5400. D. Dillingham E. George, Jr. 
88-2129 Commercial State Bank 
Utah 
Provo First Security Bank 97-19 iis Teed & Gee ish ibe echwrtolercdccedcnlasscciccecancecsseqacueceesseunas™ 
Virginia 
Martinsville First National Bank 68-172 Peoples National Bank Taken over aa w cinlwacdcchaledinee cusewacwsddueatenesaueaeanees 
Petersburg First National Bank & Trust National Bank of Petersburg Merger 700,000 WE oc acdunacancvadsiodadeceauseaueues 
Co. 68-82 and Virginia National Bk. = 5 at ie 
Richmond Bank of Commerce & Trusts Union Bank & Federal Trust Purchased 600,000 845,650J. T. Wilson W. N. Street 
68-13 Co 
Richmond Morris Plan Bank of Virginia Industrial Bank of Richmond Purchased —«—_ wwe ce ce eee eee eee eee eet e ee cee ee eee eeeenenes 
68-677 
Washi n ; 
Port Townsend First American National Bk. First National Bank and Consolidation 50,000 68,470 E. A. Oatman H. 8. Saari 
American National Bank ; x 
Raymond First Willapa Harbor Nat’! First National Bank and Wil- Consolidation 100,000 32,330H. W. MacPhail _E. E. Colkett 


Bank 98-92 lapa Harbor State Rank 


Spokane bar National Bank & Trust Security State Bank, Odessa Assetstransferred 1,500,000 682,220 W. D. Vincent B. L. Jenkins 
*o. 28-3 
Sunnyside First National Bank 98-134 Union Bank, Granger, Wash. Absorbed 50,000 46,400 A. G. Fleming J. T. Robertson 
Winlock State Bank of Winlock Little Falls State Bank, Purchased 25,000 8,760 D. T. Coffman F. R. Ness 
98-328 Vader 
West Virginia 
Logan First National Bank 69-171 Guyan Valley Bank withFirst Merger wo cee ce eect cece renee eee n ee ween eee eenenenee 
Nationa! Bank 
Wisconsin ; 
Cudahy Cudahy State Bank 79-496 Peoples State Bank Absorbed 100,000 80,000 C. A. Nicolaus R. M. Rosenheimer 
Thorp Peoples Exchange Bank Peoples State Bank and Merger 50,000 16,000 Geo. Zillman F. J. Conway 
79-696 Farmers Exchange Bank 
Wisconsin Rapids First National Bank 79-154 Citizens National Bank Purchased 


and Wood County Nat'l 
Bank 79-156 


Frank J. Reynolds, president of AL- 


931 


BERT FRANK & CO., nationally known 
advertising agency, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles S. Roberts as general 
manager of thie Chicago office. Mr. Roberts 
has been a producer of specialist advertising 
for years and formerly was president of 
the Advertisers Illustrating Company. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY NOVEMBER 1931 


E. N. BATY has announced his resig- 
nation as Executive Secretary of the Chi- 
eago and Cook County Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Baty has served as active head 
of the local bankers’ organization since 
June, 1922. He took up his new duties in 
an executive capacity on November 1 with 
the Household Finance Corporation. 


The Bills Corporations comprising Bills 
Realty, Ine. and the Bills Securities Cor- 
poration, distributors and manager of the 
Chicago Income Trust and the Individual 
Aceumulative Trust, have appointed CAR- 
ROLL DEAN MURPHY, Ine., advertising 
agency, Chicago and New York, to handle 
their advertising. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


Do Only Hungry Depositors 
Withdraw Their Money? 


It is related that a run on the 
Omaha National Bank was stopped 
by feeding the depositors who de- 
sired to withdraw their money. The 
idea was that of Dale Clarke, Presi- 
dent. 

It was a Saturday and the lines of 
depositors desiring to withdraw, be- 
cause of anxiety brought about by 
recent failures, were too long to be 
eared for by one o’clock, the regular 
time of closing. The bank, therefore, 
announced that it would stay open 
until nine o’clock that evening and 
pay everyone in full. 

**Let’s put those people in good 
humor,’’ said Dale Clark. 

Sandwiches and cold lemonade 
were brought from a nearby restau- 
rant. The waiters passed up and 
down the lines of depositors offering 
sandwiches and lemonade and stated 
in each ease, ‘‘This is with the com- 
pliments of the bank.’’ 

Before two o’clock everyone who 
1ad been waiting to withdraw his 
money had gone home. This raises a 
question as to the advisability of 
serving sandwiches and lemonade to 
every Saturday crowd that comes in 
to withdraw funds. Perhaps they 


would all leave their money in the 
bank. 


How Many Old Customs In 
Your Bank? 


Harry A. Hopf, who has been a 
frequent contributor to THE BaNnK- 
ERS MONTHLY, and who is president 
of H. A. Hopf and Co., Management 
Engineers, New York, tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

**Recently one of our staff en- 
gineers, in analyzing the routine in 
the office of a client, found a clerk 
pasting into a large scrap book a list 
of names clipped from a semi-month- 
ly publication. 

**And what is the purpose of this 
book ?’’ queried the engineer. 

**T don’t know,’’ replied the clerk. 

Engineer: ‘‘ Who uses the book ?’’ 

Clerk: ‘‘No one uses it. I just clip 
these names twice a month when the 
publication appears, paste them in, 
and put the book back on the shelf 


with all the previous volumes.”’ 

Engineer: ‘‘ Who asked you to do 
this work ?”’ 

Clerk: ‘‘The girl whose position I 
took when I came here five years ago 
told me that it was one of her duties 
and that I was to continue to do it.”’ 

Engineer: ‘‘And you've been do- 
ing it ever since and have never 
wondered why ?’’ 

Clerk: ‘‘Yes; but as far as I 
know, it’s just an old Spanish eus- 
tom.’’ 


—_—_—— 


Advice To Investors 


The New York Sun publishes the 
following question and answer. 

‘‘Gentlemen—Can you tell me 
something about Corn Products? My 
little nephew, whose school teacher 
has a sister who knows a girl who 
works in Wall Street, says it is due 
to hit 500 inside of six weeks. Could 
he be exaggerating ? 

Anxious 

‘*Anx.—Your information seems 
to us to come from sources very close 
to the Stock Exchange. Corn Prod- 
ucts, we understand is to go into a 
merger with Brown Shoe.’’ 


——-_—@———— 


Don’t Let Your Employees 
Read This 


The story is going the rounds in 
the Denver National Bank to the ef- 
fect that a certain cashier caught 
one of his employees loafing and 
said: 

‘‘You’re fired. This is the second 
time today I have caught you dream- 
ing on the job.’’ 

‘‘Sorry, sir,’’ replied the em- 
ployee, ‘‘but I was thinking that if 
I married that wealthy widow, we 
could make her our most profitable 
customer. ’’ 

The boy stayed on the job. 


Business Men Are Careful 
These Days 


The Studebaker Wheel publishes 
the following: 

A slow-pay customer sent this note 
to his garage mechanic: ‘‘Please 
send ear; if O. K., will send check.”’ 

‘‘The mechanic wrote back: ‘‘Send 
check ; if O. K., will send ear.’’ 
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